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ANNOUNCMENTS. 


Ten Weeks, Ten Cents.—UNITy will be sent 
to any address not now on our list ten weeks 
for ten cents. Subscribers are requested to 
show this offer to their friends. Postoffice 
mission workers may order as many extra 
copies as they can use at this rate. 


Bditorial, = 


THE senior editor being at the time 
of this writing still absent from the 
office, it is proper for Unity to extend 
its congratulations over the favor 
which a certain little book of sermons, 
called ‘‘ The Faith that Makes Faith- 
ful,’’ has received from distinguished 
sources in England. We learn from 
the Christian Register that the count- 
ess of Aberdeen was so pleased with 
the work that she has had it reprinted 
in two volumes, placing Mr. Gannett’s 
sermons in one and Mr. Jones’ in 
another, and prefacing each volume 
With an introduction of her own. 


lhe Independent recently addressed 

a circular letter to the managers of the 
Various railways, asking for informa- 
tion concerning the degree of use of 
intoxicating liquors permitted to their 
employés. The answers show ‘‘a 
long, monotonous, emphatic repeti- 
tion of a single rule.’’ Intoxicating 
liquors are nowhere allowed, and em- 
Ployés violating this rule are dis- 
Charged: Our contemporary thinks 
after this full and important evidence 
there can be no question but that the 
Saloon is a social curse, ‘‘ which de- 
serves to be outlawed by the general 
Voice of the state and nation.’’ We 
0 not know if this is meant as a plea 
for state and national prohibition, in 
which case the opponent to that meas- 
ure might put in a démurrer to the ef- 
ct that many social evils exist which 
the forceful measures of law have little 
_ Power to affect, so long as public sen- 
_ tment remains indifferent to the same. 


It is as an expression of this growing 
public sentiment in favor of sobriety 
and decent, self-respecting manhood 
we should most value the testimony 
gathered by the /ndependent. 


SWINBURNE’S Ode on Russia in the 
August fortnightly is an impassioned 
piece of writing, said to have been 
suggested by reading an article on 
Russian Prisons in the same period- 
ical. It abounds in epithet and 
righteous denunciation of all forms of 
social tyranny, and is, in fact, a justi- 
fication of tyrannicide, as a permissi- 
ble remedy for such a state of things 
as exists in the realm of the czars. 
Several of our exchanges have been 
quick to take note of the probable 
reactive effects of the poem, which 
can not but be measurably objectiona- 
ble to all royalty; and it is very con- 
fidently asserted that Swinburne has 
lost whatever chance he may have 
had of succeeding to the laureateship 
of Eng:and. Very likely; but if the 
gift be lost in such a cause, he is more 
honored in the losing than the gain- 
ing. 

UNITY is so often censured, and in 
high quarters which must command 
respect if not always leading to con- 
formity of vie..0p» for the controversial 
character of much of the matter that 
has appeared in its columns during 
the last few years, that it is with es- 
pecial gratification we record the ap- 
proval of a Boston friend, testified in 
a cordial letter and a check for one 
hundred dollars, to carry on the work 
and mission of our little sheet. ‘‘I 
heartily sympathize,’’ says our corre- 
spondent, ‘‘with the Western Unita- 
rian Conference in the position it has 
taken and for which it is receiving the 
cold shoulder of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and predict that 
the latter must come up to the broad 
standard of the former, in the same 
manner as the Unitarian body came 
up to Theodore Parker’s platform. 
Religion is greater than Unitarianism, 
and the world moves.”’ 


Toustor’s theory of marriage, ex- 
pounded in the A; ceutary Spent. and 
a letter recently published in the daily 
press, like his entire estimate of life, 
seems based on a belief in total de- 
pravity. His mind is as thoroughly 
jaundiced with the vice of asceticism 
as Jerome’s or Stylites. Asceticism 
is the inevitable result of the literal 
interpretation of Christianity. The 
world’s great leaders have been, with- 
out exception, men of faith. Tol- 
stoi is not a man of faith. The 
conclusions laid down in ‘‘My Relig- 
ion’’ and ‘‘ The Kreutzer Sonata’”’ 
are full of rank pessimism. His en- 
tire system is based on a rigid denial 
of the worth of the heart’s dearest in- 
stincts. Apparently nothing is so 
abhorrent to him as the natural man. 
He can think of no way to educate 
him except to repress him on all sides. 
The mistakes which this natural man 
has made in the course of his develop- 
ment, the inevitable errors of judg- 
ment and conduct into which he has 
fallen, TTolstoi regards as crimes. 
Science teaches us that these mistakes 
are faults of ignorance rather than of 
will, ‘‘ stepping-stones ’’ to something 
higher. Not so Tolstoi, who, bur- 
dened with'a sense of the present still 
unfinished condition of things, ignores 
the laws of causation and natural pro- 
gress, and takes refuge in despair. 


would deprive life of every trace of 
the ideal. If the body may be justly 
starved and frozen for virtue’s sake, so 
may the mind be as justly deprived of 
its natural aliment. If there isa good 
reason why a man who can afford 
leather shoes and the other habiliments 
of civilized citizenship, should wear a 
peasant’s frock and wooden sabots, 
then there is equally good reason for 
choosing illiteracy and ignorance for 
the mind. If celibacy be the normal 
condition of men and women then are 
we justified in enforcing this ideal at 
all costs, even to the adoption of cer- 
tain degrading customs of the east. 
Then is the shaven monk and the 
cloistered nun a holier specimen of the 
divine handicraft than a mother and 
her child. 


FRIENDS of practical education will 
rejoice in the new departure in our 
city system which places the Manual 
Training department on a strong and 
independent basis. Hitherto this has 
been but a branch of the High School 
work, accessible, owing to the mea- 
gerness of its appointments, to the 
pupils of the last two years only. At 
a late meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion the school was reorganized en- 
tirely and is now a separate institu- 
tfon, with a three years’ course of its 
own. Prof. J. B. Claflin was made 
principal, and a corps of competent 
assistants has been placed under hun. 
It will continue to occupy its former 
site of the old West Side High School. 
The course marked out by the com- 
mittee is not altogether satisfactory to 
those interested in educational mat- 
ters. The omission of any language 
will be noted with surprise and serious 
questioning. French, the language of 
the world’s most skilled artisans, and 
that in which some of the most valua- 
ble works on mechanics and allied 
subjects are written, is generally 
deemed an indispensable feature in 
such schools, and the omission of it 
here will effectively bar any grad- 
uate from entrance into the Boston 
School of Technology, the leading in- 
stitution ofits kind. It is to be hoped 
this error will soon be rectified. The 
school will command the earnest and 
hopeful attention of all interested in 
more advanced methods of public 
instruction. 


Editorial Correspondence. 


At the close of my letter in UNITY 
of August 14th, Isaid: ‘‘ Of the Wis- 
consin Unitarians and Unitarianism, 
which I found without design during 
my tramp, I will speak at another 
time, for the end is not yet.’’ But 
now that ‘‘the end,’’ of the vacation 
months, has come, the promise 
seems a little tyranical. Present prob- 
lems and the larger duties that lie 
beyond are wholly absorbing. It is 
not easy to think of Unitarianism in 
Wisconsin because Wisconsin is so 
much larger, more beautiful, hospita- 
ble and fraternal than any ‘‘ism,’’ 
though it be of the noblest and broad- 
est stand. But in looking back over 
my track it is easy to see that there 
was a subtle attraction that influenced 
‘‘Jess’’ to choose the road that hap- 
pened to go through the places where 
some Unitarian men or churches were 
known to be. 

Reedsburg, was a familiar name in 
my childhood’s home, memorable 


NUMBER 2 


chiefly because there was an ‘‘ Acad- 
emy’’ there towards which the heart 
yearned. I[entered it for the first time 
with Jess, and the solid citizen who 
asked the ‘‘stranger’’ about the 
horse he rode in, promptly transferred 
his interest from the horse to the rider 
when he found that he was an Unita- 
rian minister, and he confessed ‘* you 
have found a strong one here.”’ The 
country ‘‘ Academy’’ is closed, but - 
the old teacher has been the foremost 
among those interested in the mission- 
ary work done at this point during 
the recent years, and an impromptu 
Unitarian conference and _ informal 
class meeting was held that evening 
at his house. The state of religion, 
locally and universally was freely dis- 
cussed. Here is one of the many 
little groups in the west lured by the 
bewitching, none the less noble be- 
cause premature, dreams of an Unita- 
rian church and minister all to theth; 
selves. If the waking to the sterf 
fact that the way to such a church is 
long and the conditions difficult is 
somewhat painful, it is still a beauti- 
ful and beneficent dream and life is 
ever the richer in that town for the 
effort. 


‘*Perhaps our longing to be so, 
Helps make the soul immortal.”’ 


If their numbers are too few and the 
cost too great to support the profes- 
sional preacher in regular fashion, the 
possibility ofa Sunday circle, in which 
the competent few might do something 
for and by themselves, interested the 
little company that night, and they 
wanted to know more of the methods 
and helps. 

The little book prepared by Mr. 
Effinger since published may help 
launch the friends here into the beau- 
tiful experiment of making their own 
church and doing their own preaching. 
The next day Baraboo happened to 
be in the line of noble scenery, and 
good roads. No vacation is complete 
that does not give to this writer a 
glimpse of those Baraboo hills, and 
what is more beautiful and solid than 
the hills, the friendly grasp of the 
hand and the hospitable clasp of the 
spirit from a certain stalwart few Uni- 
tarians at Baraboo. The hills were 
greener after their encouraging words. 
Pastor Skinner was’ unfortunately 
away from home, but I caught a peep 
at his workshop, and found abundant 
evidence of the good work and quiet 
prosperity which it is given him to 
direct. 

At Columbus, the Unitarian home 
of Hattie Tyng Griswold yields in a 
couple of nights rest and feliowship, 
enough to carry one over many hard 
places fora year. Ata distance we think 
of her as the poet of endeavor, the in- 
terpreter of a patient and persistent 
faith, but close at hand we find so 
much of a matron, a handy, helpful 
home-making woman, that we forget 
the poet and talk about everything 
except poetry. The Year-Book con- 
tained the names of many places 
where there are Unitarian churches, 
where there is less of the gospel light 
of the liberal faith than in this place 
which goes without the label and 
makes no contribution to the bulk of 
the Unitarian Year-Book. 

At Fox Lake it was my privilege at 
last to hunt and find an old friend and 
fellow heretic of my father’s, an origi- 
nal ‘‘ Sociz’’ from shire Abertetfiwho 
for forty years or more in that neigh- 
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borhood has cherished the liberal 
thought and mused on things invisible 
in the solitude of a free mind, winning 
the respect and confidence of the hun- 
dreds who are left with the old per- 
plexity as to why such a good man 
should not be the ‘‘ church member ’’ 
and the ‘‘ Christian ’’(!). 

On the shores of Lake Winnebago, 
in a breezy camp, I spent a beautiful 
long day with a goodly fellowship of 
those who believe that truth, right- 
eousness and love are the fundamental 
requisites of religion, among whom 
was the Rev. Mr. Smith, the disfellow- 
shipped pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Oshkosh. The brethren of 
the Congregational Association: have 
cast him out because he would say 
publicly what many more of them 
think privately. But the church re- 
tains the pastor and the Conference 
retains the church, so under this criss- 
cross arrangement, Mr. Smith preach- 
es to what is probably the largest and 
most influential Unitarian congrega- 
tion in Wisconsin, though it wears not 
the name. I know not how itis with 
the people, but certainly the minister 
has the Unitarian courage of his opin- 
ion and is not afraid to declare the 
truth as he sees it. 

Considerable has been said in cer- 
tain quarters within the last few years 
of the ‘‘ Unitarian grave-stones’’ in 
Wisconsin. It was a beautiful long 
way around that we took in order to 
visit Ripon and study the tomb 
wherein a dead Unitarian society is 
supposed to be interred, but to my 
surprise I did not find even here, 
where the case of mortality seemed to 
be most certain, as much as any empty 
grave-clothes, for the little Unitarian 
church built over twenty years ago by 
the hands of a mechanic preacher, 
Mr. Sanborn, is still occupied every 
Sunday by a German society, the 
property is kept in repair and the 
legal existence of the society kept 
intact by the old members, and al- 
though it has been a long time since 
they have had any Unitarian preach- 
ing there, this town has harbored a 
series of heretical preachers in the 
ostensibly orthodox pulpits of the 
city. The theological climate has been 
modified. The tenderness and cordial- 
ity of the welcome I found there, the 
glow and enthusiasm of the memory of 
those happy days which still abides to 
make sunny homes, independent 
thinkers and open-eyed citizens in 
Ripon, go to prove that something 
other thana ‘‘ grave-stone’’ should 
symbolize the condition of affairs at 
Ripon. And I have reason to believe 
that something of the same thing is 
true of Berlin, Sheboygan and Eureka. 
These make the only four places 
I can think of in Wisconsin where an 
Unitarian church once fairly organized 
has given up its active life during 
the last twenty vears. Missionary work 
has been carried on in years gone by, 
as now, at places which yielded more 
fruit of the spirit than external statis- 
tics, which builded lives of men and 
women though they missed _ the 
church-building fruition. 

The last Sunday out was spent with 
the old friends at Janesville, and it 
was hard to realize that nearly ten 
years had elapsed since the painful 
separation, so warm was the greeting, 
so familiar the faces. The breaks 
made in the ranks by the inevitable 
angel, the whitened hairs and the 
added prosperity of church and town, 
were the only witnesses of the flight 
of time. 

Other contributors have spoken in 
Unity columns of the vacation doings 
at Menomonie and in Helena Valley, 
which it was my privilege to enjoy 
with others. It remains for me to 
assure the kind friends through UNITY 
that this seven Sundays’ preaching, 
four week nights’ lectures and the 
fortnight’s Institute work, together 
with 350 miles horseback riding and 
200 miles drive in a surrey across the 
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country,brought rest and not fatigue,it 
was renewal and not exhaustion, splen- 
did play and not work. It has all lefta 
courage for future work and renewed 
conviction of the vitality, beauty and 
life-making power of that something 
that makes for churches untrammelLed 
by dogmatic lines, unconditioned by 
thought limitation; for a_ religion 
planted in the growing verities of the 
good life and bearing the fruits of 
kindliness and universal hospitality. 
If to this something the name ‘* Uni- 
tarian’’ be denied,so much the worse for 
Unitarianism. We are often told that 
the Wisconsin Unitarian Conference 
knows ‘‘ nothing of the Western Confer- 
ence struggle ’’ and that it is indiffer- 
ent to all this strain and takes no part 
in it. We read the signs of the times 
in Wisconsin differently. Said one of 
the most earnest and best known of 
the younger Unitarians of the State : 
‘“So deep is my sympathy with the 
Western Conference struggle that I 
find my interest in the State Confer- 
ence waning because of its assumed 
indifference.’’ Said a father of the 
cause in Wisconsin: ‘‘ Many of us are 
watching with intense interest your 
struggle in Chicago, and rejoice in 
the prospect that you are going to 
survive the shock and live because 
you are in the right.’’ Said another 
wise and loyal friend: ‘‘ Nothing nar- 
rower than the fellowship of the West- 
ern Conference can make this church 
possible, if they don’t believe we 
mean what we say let them try their 
qualifying words.’’ The hills of Wis- 
consin are Unitarian hills, for they 
are open to all the breezes of heaven, 
the birds of Wisconsin sing an un- 
trammelled gospel, because they sing 


.the gospel of nature. 


But my vacation is at an end, and 
the editorial responsibilities from 
which I have been so generously re- 
leased and which have been so wisely 
carried by another, fall back upon me. 
Iam at my old post. | a? Re 


Frederic Henry Hedge 


Dr. Hedge has died, and our Unt- 
tarian Church is poorer by the loss of 
a scholar, a thinker, a preacher and 
an ecclesiastic. In each class one of 
our solidest. In Boston meetings his 
very figure will be missed, it was so 
round, and short and quaint, and yet 
distinctly impressive. Carlyle, in 1847 
saw him and liked him, and apparent- 
ly wondered how so much of a man 
could be a Unitarian parson ; and in 
his midsummer letter to Emerson that 
year wrote, ‘‘ Hedge is one of the 
sturdiest little fellows I have come 
across for many a day. A face like a 
rock ; a voice like a howitzer; only 
his honest, kind gray eyes reassure 
you alittle.’’ That picture would do 
for him to the end. In his pulpit 
robes you felt his dignity ; in the half- 
undress of a ‘‘ ministers’ meeting,’’ 
his quaintness,—the thumbs would 
seek the arm-holes of the vest, the 
brows arch and wrinkle, the lips purse, 
and slow, portentous, sonorous sen- 
tences emerge, expecting to be listened 
to; as they always were. 

Inside this body lived a thinker and 
a scholar. As scholar New England 
was in his debt as long ago as the 
very beginning of the ‘“Transcendental 
Movement.’’ The boy Hedge had been 
to school in Germany, and he became 
our minor Coleridge and Carlyle, in- 
troducing us to German thought and 
literature. Margaret Fuller took his 
guidance, so did George Ripley, but 

¢merson declined the introduction at 
that time. Two stout volumes, ‘“The 
Prose Writers of Germany;’’ and 
‘‘Hours with the German Classics,’’ 
and much translation of German 
verse, and the chair he filled at Har- 
vard of Professor of German Litera- 
ture when his minister’s life was over, 
tell how well, both first and last, he 
loved his second mother-tongue. In 
the history of philosophy and religion, 
also, his studies ranged so widely that 


again he deserves the scholar’s honora- 
ble name. All he wrote was enriched 
with treasure-trove from books. 

Yet it was only enriched, not 
wrought, from such material. The 
fabric of his writing was his own. 
Thinker was his type-name. What- 
ever else he was—scholar, poet, 
preacher, orator—he was a thought- 
bearer always. Not a ‘‘seer,’’ no 
‘‘ prophet,’’ nothing of an organizer, 
and not a working comrade with other 
men in practical philanthropies, but 
always a man thinking deeply, broad- 
ly, definitely : thereby 4e served, and 
possibly served the more by hardly 
trying to serve otherwise. The themes 
of his thought were mainly the cen- 
tral themes of religion, those on which 
the world thinks so constantly that 
hardly any one’s contribution can be 
called original; it is high praise to 
say that what one gives is_ szfled 
thought. His is that. He was a 
minister’s minister rather than a peo- 
ple’s minister. His books ‘* Reason 
in Religion’’ and ‘‘ Ways of the 
Spirit,’’ are likely to win gratitude 
for a long time yet from readers who 
want real thought-help on the old, old 
enigmas. Whether you agree with 
him or not, you feel an illumination 
falling on the problem. He is apt to 
take position near the center of a sub- 
ject, and high enough up to overlook 
the sides of it, so that he is one of the 
reconcilers in religious thinking with- 
out being, like some of our Unitarian 
theologians, a professional reconciler. 
This thought of his took shape in 
simple, massive sentences, that often 
built themselves up into a noble rheto- 
ric. How he loved a round, four- 
syllabled, unusual Latin word! It 
was not pedantry so much as humor 
in him possibly, and the word was 
really a familiar of his mind and justi- 
fied itself. 

It is odd to think of him as having 
taken so prominent a part among the 
early ‘Transcendentalists,— odd, be- 
cause he suggested anything but airy 
flights of any kind. But it was even 
so; he was one of the cradle-rockers 
of the Transcendental Club, which its 
own members were more apt to call the 
‘‘Hedge’’ club. That was away back 
in 1836, the year in which Emerson 
printed his thin first book, called 
‘‘Nature.’’ And his philosophy was 
always of the Transcendental school 
as against anything that tinkled with 
materialism. He called his book 
‘“Reason in Religion,’’ and _ says, 
‘‘Reason or Rome,—there is no mid- 
dle ground ’’ ; but to him ‘‘ the office of 
reason in religion is not discovery, but 
verification and purification. Its 
truths are not discovered by the under- 
standing ; they are not laid hold of 
by scientific inquiry. The under- 
standing has no God, no spiritual high 
calling, no immortal destination. . . 
What is true of the being of God is 
true of all kindred verities. All our 
perceptions of the primary truths of 
religion are products of divine illumin- 
ation. All religion that is true is 
revealed religion.’’ Theodore Par- 
ker’s way of saying the same thing 
was that God, Duty, Immortality, are 
‘‘intuitions.’’ Emerson’s way—well, 
Emerson himself was a way of saying 
it! Dr. Hedge was Emerson’s friend 
from those early days; they were or- 
dained as ministers in the same year, 
1829 ; and after death took Emerson 
away, Hedge, in a public address, 
called him ‘‘a prophet—the greatest, 
I think, this country or this age has 
known ; one of the few in all the ages 
who in the realm of spirit have spoken 
with authority,—authority in the high 
sense in which the supreme Teacher 
from whom our Christianity dates was 
said to speak ‘as one having author- 
ity, and not as the scribes.’ ’’ 

He was really a Broad-Churchman 
who happened to be born a Unitarian. 
But he bore the latter name right 
heartily, keeping well above the zsm 
of it: ‘Truth was not Unitarian, but 
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Unitarianism was true. True, at | 
least, in principles and general scope. 
not true all over and all through. 
One of his best services to the denom. 
ination was his teaching that it was 
well for the world that Athanasius 
rather than Arius won the day. He 
was probably as fearless as he was 
careful in his thinking,—the love of 
truth would make him both; cer. 
tainly by many signs he would rank 
among the bolder, freer minds rather 
than with the conservatives of the 
body. But while faithful to his vis. 
ion, he was not trustful of it. For 
some persons it was good and safe; 
for others—it depended! If you were 
radical, it might be safe, but if you 
were a ‘‘radical,’’ very likely it was 
not. He loved to lower his head to 
butt at ‘“radicals,’’ and he could butt 
well! But it seemed a weak, ungen- 
erous thing in a man like him to have 
his fling at the ‘‘ rag-and-tag of radi- 
calism’’ or at the ‘‘chuckling Athe- 
ists.’ Whether God sits with the 
scorned or not, he is not in the seat of 
the intellectual scorner. In any crisis, 
therefore,--and he would sometimes 
make an opportunity serve him for a 
crisis—he would usually be found in 
the van, attacking it/ In this he was 
perfectly honest to his temperament, if 
not to his own thought-tendencies. 
He loved good form; he loved a 
stately decorum ; he loved the recog- 
nition of ‘‘ historic continuity ’’; he 
loved the spirit of tradition without 
its shackle. He was an intellectual 
Brahmin. And this hints why he was 
not a man of even greater fame and 
wider service in his five and eighty 
years. He was not near enough to 
men to bear burdens with them. But 
all who knew him honored him and 
waited for his word, and the few who 
could come close enough to know 
him well added to their honor love. 
How more than kindly he could be to 
a young student, many of us minis- 
ters remember gratefully. But some 
one who knew him well must tell us 
of the man behind the thinker. ‘The 
story may have pathos in it. 
W. C. G. 


Men and Things. 


Dr. PELLEGRINI, the newly-elected Presi- 
dent of the Argentine Republic, is a cousin 
of the celebrated English statesman, the 
late Mr. John Bright. 


A MANUFACTURER of one of the standard 
type-writers on the market says that tliere 
are 75,000 women who are making a living 
in this country by thrumming the keys of 
writing machines. 

PROFESSOR SWING writes to the Avening 
Journal that when Monseigneur Capel was 
in Chicago a few years ago he stated in pri- 
vate conversation that Cardinal Newman 
did not.probably spend upon his own living 
more than £100 a year. 


THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the Sal- 
vation Army organization was recently held 
in London at the Crystal Palace. It is said 
that 60,000 members were present. It would 
seem as if General Booth had some reason 
for prophesying that within another twenty- 
five years the Army would have a Crystal 
Palace of its own. 


W. J. PorrerR thinks those who reject the 
miraculous notions of Jesus by no means there- 
fore lose the inspirational value of his life 
and teachings, but rather gain a new and 
living ideal of the same. ‘‘ The real char- 
acter of Jesus, in all its nobleness and beauty, 
we have, as much as those who call him 
Deity. . If he manifested divinity in 
humanity why may not you and I[?”’ 


WE learn from the Ethical Record that the 
first Free Kindergarten west of the Rocky 
Mountains was established in San Francisco 
twelve years ago, through the stimulus of 
addresses given there by Professor Adler 10 
1878. A similar Free Kindergarten move 
ment has recently been started in Derver, 
Colorado, by some of the leading citizens. 
Professor Adler was invited to give two 
lectures there in June to help on the move 
ment, and was cordially received by people 
of all denominations. 


Professor Goldburgman: “ Herr Kannst- 
nicht, you will the declensions give in the 
sentence, ‘I have a gold mine.’ ”’ er 
Kannstnicht:- ‘1 have a gold mine; thou 
hast a gold thine; he has a gold his; W& 
you, they have a gold ours, yours or theirs, 
as the case may be.” Professor Goldburg 
man; “Youright are; up head proce 
Should I what a pleasant time have if : 
Herr Kannstnicht like were.’? — (/1cage — 
> 1g At. 1 , jae c 
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At Best. 


The faithful helm commands the keel, 
From port to port fair breezes blow ; 
But the ship must sail the convex sea, 
Nor may she straighter go. 


So, man to man; in fair accord, 

On thought and will the winds may wait ; 
But the world will bend the passing word, 
Though its shortest course be straight. 


From soul to soul the shortest line 
At best will bended be ; 
The ship that holds the straightest course 
Still sails the convex sea. 
—John Boyle O' Reilly. 


Girls and Money. 


So long as everything we eat, drink 
and wear, as well as the large part of 
what we enjoy, costs an equivalent in 
cash, so long must the money question 
for man or Woman be among the seri- 
ous problems. We are all ready to 
admit that money can not buy the best 
things, and that its true value is a 
necessary lesson to learn, but the very 
language in which we make that ad- 
mission reyeals the prominent place 
that money holds as a factor in our 
lives. 

We do not intend to deal with large 
financial questions, or try to solve 
weighty economic problems; but we 
desire in some small measure to get at 
the relation of cash to character, of 
money to mental development, as ap- 
plied to the girl of the present day 

the girl who knows not what her 
future may bring forth, what changés 
may come, particularly what manner 
of man her untrained affections may 
draw in the lottery of marriage. What 
is and should be that girl’s relation to 
the subject of money? What is she 
entitled to by way of preparation to 
enable her to give to this factor its 
proper proportions, and only its proper 
proportions ? She does n’t know; in 
most cases her mother has no sort of 
notion, nor even her father, who be- 
yond the palpable duty of supplying 
her with the necessities of life and an 
occasional luxury added, is as blind 
on the subject as she is. What has it 
to do with her? Why, just exactly 
what it has to do with the rosy-cheeked 
boy who walks by her side to school, 
and for whom his relations are pro- 
bably planning a life-work involving 
the expenditure of large amounts of 
money, before he is out of knicker- 
bockers. Her education is no more 
complete than his, until she has been 
taught the true value of money, its 
uses, abuses, and howto handle it. A 
virl who can exhibit the most exquisite 
taste in spending her fortune, but can 
not keep an account of it, so she will 
know when it is gone, ora girl who 
has acquired all the cardinal accom- 
plishments, but can not be trusted to 
handle the money that pays for her 
tuition, even though it be her own, 
who is active in intellectual circles, 
but can not properly draw the check 
that entitles her to a club ticket, has 
not a rounded, practical education. 

But a far higher consideration than 
bookkeeping technicalities comes in 
here. No girl’s higher education is 
complete until she acquires the con- 
sciousness, either through the intelli- 
gent possession and management of 
money, or through the possession of 
ability to make it, that she can stand 
alone financially. 

It is not a question primarily of 
finances, but of self-respect, of mental 
activity, of a well rounded character, 
a right to all of which she is as much 
entitled as to a healthy body. She 
may be beautiful or clever ; she may be 
so wealthy that no consideration of 
money for what it will buy jis neces- 
Sary, still one side of her character has 
not been developed until she can say: 
‘If the time comes when it is neces- 
sary, I can stand alone. I am free 
from the crushing fear of poverty in 


brain and hand. Iam capable of do- 
ing my part in the world. I can earn 
my own living and that of my loved 
ones if they become helpless.’’ 
This is her proclamation of emanci- 
pation, not from woman’s sacred 
sphere, but zz/o mental freedom, into 
capacity to fill 4ex woman’s sphere 
with a richer, deeper sacredness. 
In talking of a young girl’s future 
the subject of marriage inevitably 
arises. Marriage is the natural fate of 
the majority of girls, and if only for 
that reason the right of self-depend- 
ence should be urged, because a woman 
is only qualified to give to the ques- 
tron of marriage serious consideration 
when, by reason of the independence 
of her position, it is a matter of delib- 
erate choice, and not of barter for a 
home or shelter. In other words she 
ought to be able to say, ‘‘ If I marry 
this man, I do it simply because I 
love and respect him, and believe we 
can help each other to better lives.”’ 
No question of support or future safety 
should come in to bias her decision. 
It is not unreasonable to hope that 
such a course of training, and the 
business knowledge and experience 
which follow, will, in time, create a 
public sentiment which will not only 
encourage, but demand that a young 
woman should exercise common sense 
in her choice of a husband. Ifa girl 
has acquired business insight which 
enables her to recognize the lack of 
reliability in the young man who 
shares her duties in the office, to 
appreciate the misery entailed upon 
business associates and family by the 
dissolute habits of the head of the es- 
tablishment ; why should n’t she ap- 
ply that same insight to a study of 
the character of the man she contem- 
plates making her husband and the 
father of her children, before it is too 
late to realize that unreasoning affec- 
tion may be as unfortunate in its re- 
sults as cupidity 2 Why should n’t it 
be proper or popular for either a young 
mau or woman to give their most 
highly-trained judgment to the con- 
sideration of the temper, the habits, 
the health, yes, even the financial con- 
dition of the one with whom affection 
prompts towards nearer relations ? 
Shall not the dictates of reason prompt 
as much care in the selection of a life 
partner as of a business partner ? 

R. H. K. 


Mr. Holyoake on Christianity. 


‘“ What would follow on the Efface- 
ment of Christianity?’’ is a question 
considered by the venerable George 
Jacob Holyoake in a pamphlet which 
comes to us from the press of H. L,. 
Green, publisher of the /7vee Thinkers’ 
Magazine, Buffalo, N. Y. The ques- 
tion is phrased in the language of the 
eighteenth century. It seems to as- 
sume that human institutions could 
be created or destroyed in an instant. 
The body of Mr. Holyoake’s essay 
does not indeed bear out the apparent 
assumption of the title. But it falls 
short of a complete acceptance of the 
nineteenth century view that, like all 
great movements in history, Chris- 
tianity was the inevitable outcome of 
numerous antecedent conditions, in 
which it took its rise and has left 
numerous consequences which could 
not by any possibility be effaced from 
human life. Thus a mind thoroughly 
steeped in the evolutionary philosophy 
is bewildered when asked, ‘‘ What 
would follow on the effacement of 
Christianity ?’’ Not only has the 
question no practical interest; it has 
no theoretical interest. The hypo- 
thetical effacement is simply incon- 
ceivable. The topic suggests, how- 
ever, the very practical inquiry, Which 
of the influences which flow from 
Christianity shall we deliberately seek 
to promote and which to suppress? 
Which of its doctrines and phrases 
shall we preserve, and which discard ? 
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gentleman who had come into posses- 
sion of an old-established inn, and 
finding it well built converted it into a 
residence, but left outside the old sign. 
A traveler arriving, rang the bell, and 
when the footman appeared, said to 
him, ‘Take my horse and order me a 
beefsteak, sharp.’’ ‘‘You mistake this 
place, sir,’’ was the answer. ‘‘It is 
no longer a hostelry, it is a private 
home.’’ Whereupon the traveler, ir- 
ritated and indignant at having dis- 
mounted in vain, replied, “If you 
have gone into a new business, why 
the devil do you not take down the 
old sign ?”’ 

One finds it difficult not to be be- 
trayed into a similar irreverence when 
reading the literature of Liberal Or- 
thodoxy. A good sample comes to 
us from Charles Scribner's Sons in the 
form of eight sermons by Newman 
Smyth, collected into a _ paimphlet 
under the title of ‘‘Personal Creeds, 
or How to Form a Working-Theory 
of Life.’’ The spirit of the little book 
is pure and noble; but one searches 
its pages in vain for any clear state- 
ment as to whether the author accepts 
or rejects, or has no opinion about 
those doctrines which have hitherto 
been the main constituents in the 
creeds of Orthodoxy. Indeed Mr. 
Smyth’s principal purpose seems to be 
the discovery of some way of knowing 
a thing without the use of the intel- 
lect. The heart is coming to be a 
tremendously overworked organ in 
these latter days. We are asked not 
only to feel withit but also to believe 
with it. ‘The favorite text is ‘‘If any 
man will do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine.’’ But to do another 
man’s will, that is, to accept him as 
master without having clear intellec- 
tual grounds for doing so is immoral. 
To pretend to accept him as master 
just for the sake of the experiment, in 
order to decide whether it is worth 
while to really make him one’s mas- 
ter, is still more grossly immoral. 
Attractive as is the personal character 
of many apostles of this nebulous New 
Theology, it can not but undermine 
the character as well as enervate the 
intellect. The over-worked heart is 
bound to suffer along with the under- 
worked head. H. D. M. 


Thomas Huxley on the Flood. 


But the voice of archzeological and 
historical criticism still hasto be heard; 
and it gives forth no uncertain sound. 
The marvelous recovery of the records 
of an antiquity far superior to any that 
can be ascribed to the Pentateuch, 
which has been effected by the de- 
ciphers of cuneiform characters, has 
put us in possession of a series, once 
more, not of speculation, but of facts, 
which have a most remarkable bear- 
ing upon the question of the trust- 
worthiness of the narrative of the flood. 
It is established that for centuries be- 
fore the asserted migration of Terah 
from Ur or the Chaldes (which, ac- 
cording to the orthodox interpreters of 
the Pentateuch, took place after the 
year 2,000 B. C.), Lower Mesopotamia 
was the seat of civilization in which 
art and science and literature had at- 
tained a development formerly unsus- 
pected, or, if there were faint reports 
of it, treated as fabulous. And it is 
also no matter of speculation, but a 
fact, that the libraries of those people 
contain versions of a long epic poem, 
one of the twelve books of which tells 
a story of a deluge which, in a num- 
ber of its leading features, corresponds 
with the story contributed to Berosus, 
no less-than the story given in Gen- 
esis, with curious exactness. 

All these lines of evidence converge 
to the one conclusion, that the story 
of the flood in Genesis is merely a be- 
wildered version of one of the oldest 
pieces of purely fictitious literature ex- 
tant; that whether this is or is not its 
origin, the events asserted in it to 
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take place; further, that in point of 
fact the story, in the plain and logic- 
ally necessary sense of its words, has 
long since been given up by orthodox 
and conservative commentators of the 
established church.—Ninefleenth Cen- 
lury. 

The Church of Man. 


A church in which individual pas- 
sions, ambitions, wills should be sur- 
rendered — nay, devoted—to the sacred 
interests of all men, in all needs, and 
in all conditions. A pulpit free for 
all knowledges, and all reverences ; 
and for all honest utterance of these. 
And instruction in all simple, useful 
learnings, such as people need for life, 
open to those who find it not else- 
where. And ready service, as now, 
but better, for the sick, the suffer- 
ing, the needy, the sorrowing, the 
wronged, the outcast, the friendless. 
And guidance and help for such as 
want right employment; and good 
influence to lift men and women up to 
higher occupations, when they fitly 
seek them. And the bringing of all 
sorts of men and women and children 
together, asin one equal, all-shelter- 
ing,all gladdening, all-blessing Home ! 
And fearless,: faithful study and en- 
deavor for the social progress of the 
race, the building of the common- 
wealth of man. 

Such a church is surely coming. It 
is the church of the future. I can not 
doubt it. I fain would help to speed 
its advent. It is the Ideal Church. 
It will be the Real Church. In truth, 
is not that church already here, visi- 
ible or invisible, in the most religious, 
that is to say, the most humane ele- 
ments of the churches that now are, 
and in all agencies of right and good ? 
—fJohn ff. Clifford. 


It is no wonder Christianity has 
made slow progress and been dragged 
into the valley of discord and the 
shadow of death, spotted with the 
blood of martyrs and of fanatics. It 
is the divine simplicity of wisdom, 
and it has had to make way against 
the dullness and prejudice of igno- 
rance, the timidity and terrors of su- 
perstition, but, most difficult task of 
all, it has had to overcome the themes 
and sophisms and science of the 
learned, and all these have made it, 
to serve their several ends, an instru- 
ment of assault and torture and injus- 
tice. There is nothing that so abund- 
antly testifies to the holy source of the 
Christian religion as its ability to sur- 
vive eighteen hundred years of de- 
basing and corrupting influences, 
growing more beautiful the while, 
throwing off the grosser creeds and 
doctrines that concealed and disfig- 
ured it, proving itself equal to the 
improvement of man and showing 
him more perfect ideals as he comes 
by degrees to a power of comprehend- 
ing the true.—/zler Ocean. 


THROUGHOUT all lands and peoples, 
outside of Judaism—we find worship, 
and worship which has in it the ele- 
ments of true religion. There are 
prayers and hymns and sacrifices, and 
an acknowledgment of the Supreme 
Being, and a sense of sin, and an idea 
of providence, and a belief in a future 
existence. There are scriptures held 
to be as venerable, and as reverenced, 
and as inspired among them, and as 
sacred as the most superstitious have 
ever regarded our own ; and there are 
passages as full of true spirituality 
and piety, breathing the love of God 
and of man.—/ames De Normandie, 


‘“WE can know: anything of the 
divine justice, purity and tenderness, 
only by first observing the same quali- 
ties in human beings.’’—George S. 
Merriman. 


HIsTorRyY reports what appears and 
leaves the antiquarium surmise at one 
end, and to philosophic speculation 
at the other, the conjectural begin- 


Mr. Holyoake relates the story of a 
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nings and endings.—Dyr. Hedge. 
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Two Norwegian Authors. 
BY ANNA BENTZEN. 


When the history of the Norwegians 
of to-day is to be definitely written 
it will not be sufficient for the histo- 
rian who undertakes that task to con- 
sult only the public archives of the 
Norwegian commonwealth. In order 
to thoroughly understand the institu- 
tions and the reforms accomplished at 
the present time, the works of two 
Norwegian poets must be studied as 
valuable documents. 

These two authors have won for 
themselves the right to be named 
over and over again in a history 
claiming not only to give an account 
of diplomatic efforts and their results, 
but also a picture of a nation’s strug- 
gle toward the higher ideals in life, 
whether it be in regard to its public 
institutions or to its social develop- 
ment. For more than twenty years 
the names of Bjornstjerne Bjornson 
and Henrik Ibsen have been dear to 
the Norwegians. Both authors have 
had and still have opponents, enraged 
opponents and even harsh enemies, 
but there is no doubt that the nation 
as a whole has eagerly listened to 
their words, and especially ‘‘ Young 
Norway’’ applauded them from the 
depths of its heart. 

A poet who consecrates his whole 
mind, his whole strength to express- 
ing his ideas, vaguely floating in his 
people’s soul, and vainly struggling 
to get up to light and sunshine, has 
not he a divine right to be crowned 
with the laurel of his nation’s love, 
instead of only scoring the cold com- 
pliments and praise of literary critics ? 
Henrik Ibsen and Bjornstjerne Bjorn- 
son are poets of that kind, so alike in 
the noble spirit of patriotism, and yet 
most unlike as individuals in temper- 
ament and disposition. 

That the difference between them 
is greatly due to the surroundings of 
their early childhood is easily under- 
stood from their autobiographical 
notes. Ibsen says, in speaking of his 
first impressions in the square where 
he was born: ‘‘ To the right of the 
church were the stocks of the town ; 
to the left, the city hall, with the jail 
and the insane asylum. The fourth 
side of the square was occupied by 
the grammar school and the common 
school. The church stood free in the 
middle. This prospect was the first 
view I had of the world. Everything 
architecture, nothing green, no coun- 
try-like scenery. But above this square 
room of stone and wood the air was 
filled, all day long, with the muffled 
roaring of the ‘ Lange-fall’ and ‘ Klos- 
ter-fall’ and of all the other falling 
waters; and through the din of the 
falls, from morning till night, a sound 
that resembled sharp whining, or 
moaning women’s cries. It was the 
hundred saw-blades that were going 
at the fall. When I later read of the 
guillotine, I could not help thinking 
of these saw-blades.’’ ‘These dreary 
and sad first-impressions were not 
softened by anything particularly 
pleasant throughout his boyhood. 

His parents experiencing that 
change in social life which loss of 
wealth will bring about in the village 
as in the city, his natural exclusive- 
ness grew stronger. He cared noth- 
ing for his school-mates’ sport. He 
says himself: ‘‘To me the above- 
mentioned stocks were far more inter- 
esting, and so with the city hall, with 
all its supposed horrible secrets.’’ 
When not hankering about these 
places, he put in his time with books 
and colors and a little doll’s theater 
that he had made himself. He 
showed considerable talent for paint- 
ing, and that accounts”for the strik- 
ing reality of his word pictures. His 
only outdoor sport was to build for- 
tresses, which he and his younger 
brother then stormed and destroyed. 
Resch oe ane a pe ee ai ; 
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It was not here, as in so many cases, 
that his school-mates harassed him on 
account of his exclusive ways. They 
felt too well his superiority, and feared 
at the same time his satire, which he 
never used, however, without just 
reason, for kindness has always been 
a prominent feature in his character. 
The boy stands in the crowd, a head 
taller than all others, stands there, 
with those rare eyes, observing, mus- 
ing, developing toward the surgeon 
author, with the keen look, the ster- 
ling heart and the cutting pen. 

How different from the life in the 
narrow streets and the uncanny square 
was not the childhood of Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson. ‘The first years of his life 
were spent high up in the mountains, 
where nature could lull him to sleep 
with its great, noble song, feed his 
dreams with visions of fairies and 
mountain sprites, and where the sim- 
ple, genuine peasant life showed itself 
to him, as thé parson’s boy, from its 
best side. His life began cheerfully 
enough, and we may suppose that 
already then the foundation was laid 
for the hopefulness, force and refresh- 
ing originality that are //e features of 
Bjornson’s character. 

From the mountains and the lakes, 
gleaming turquoise-colored in the dark 
frame of pine-woods, the boy came 
down to Romsdalen, to the fjords, the 
wavy, fertile plains and the birches 
wafting in the breeze, fresh and salty 
from the Atlantic. He says that the 
nature of Romsdalen at times made 
his heart leap with joy, and then again 
made him feel a yearning he could not 
explain, and plunged him into deep 
sadness. If he had not lived here 
through years during which impres- 
sions are the most easily made upon 
the mind, without being wasted in 
hasty attempts of expression, he cer- 
tainly would not in his books have 
revealed to his own conntrymen what 
riches they have in the nature of their 
country. 

Bjornson did nw. distinguish him- 
self during his school-days, except by 
being a very jolly youth, starting so- 
cieties among his comrades, acting as 
editor of a hand-written paper called 
‘‘ Liberty,’’ and otherwise ‘‘ by break- 
ing with time-honored customs.’’ His 
long compositions were not read with 
any particular pleasure by his teach- 
ers, who recommended him highly to 
curtail them. No one seemed to sus- 
pect the future poet. It was, how- 
ever, not many years after he had 
been recommended to curtail his com- 
positions, that he appeared before the 
public with his novels on peasant 
life. He touched by them a new 
chord, and the touch resounded in 
the artistic world, even 
Norway. Poets, painters and com- 
posers turned more trustingly to the 
hidden treasures of national life. 

It is quite natural that Bjornson 
began his literary career, when a 
mere youth, with his cheerful exuber- 
ant disposition. With Ibsen it was 
otherwise. His mind was, beyond all, 
striving with problems, and _ here 
youthful, rich expressions could not 
satisfy him nor others. ‘Therefore his 
first attempt, ‘‘Catilina,’’ a drama, 
was nota success. He had written it 
in leisure hours, when off duty, in the 
drug-store where he was a clerk. 
Most of it was written by night. When 
it was ready for the press, he took it to 
Christiania, and it was published, but 
only thirty copies were sold ; the bal- 
ance of the edition went as waste-pa- 
per to a grocery-store. His time had 
not come yet. 

Though, as Bjornson was not daz- 
zled by the success of his novels, Ibsen 
was not daunted by ‘‘ Catilina’s’’ fail- 
ure. 
with problems, problems that pressed 
on to be discussed, or else would re- 
venge themselves by gnawing away at 
the marrow of society. While Bjorn- 
son after his novels began to grapple 
with social, political and moral ques- 
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‘His brain kept on busying itself 


tions in a more outward sense; at- 
tacking wrongs, but at the same time 
flooding whatever he wrote with the 
rich sunshine of his energetic opti- 
misms, Ibsen turned more especially 
to the problems of individualism. His 
exclusiveness does not leave him. 
There is nothing of exuberance; he 
tells facts, groups them artistically, so 
every one can see for himself and find 
out the main lines of the structure, 
classic in its purity. He does not give 
solutions of problems, nor does he 
point out, in detail, the road to ‘‘ the 
third kingdom,’’ but he throws flash- 
lights into the recesses of the human 
soul. Foul things he shows us, and 
many a one who believes in the good 
of ignorance, shudders and turns away, 
or irritated, reproaches him with not 
telling how this and that should be. 
It is not Ibsen’s calling to point out, 
in any particular case, what should be 
done ; there is only one positive truth 
he impresses through all his works, 
that every man and woman has one 
duty above all others: to be a true in- 
dividual, and not a mere zero, leaving 
some few to do the thinking. 


‘* To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’’ 


This is a word that, I have no 
doubt, is heartily indorsed by Ibsen. 
In ‘‘An Enemy of the People,’’ Doctor 
Stockmann says, when all hands are 
against him because he has had the 
courage of his conviction, ‘‘ the strong- 
est man in the world is the man that 
stands alone.’’ 

Ibsen’s first works, especially ‘‘ The 
Comedy of Love’’ made him many 
enemies, people who found their own 
type of character disagreeably well 
drawn. The enmity he in this way 
aroused, unfortunately thwarted his 
plans materially for a long while, and 
for that reason he stayed abroad for 
many years, without paying even a 
short visit to his native country. He 
spent a long time in Rome, and thence 
he sent his countrymen what proved 
to be the greatest contribution to 
Scandinavian literature for one cen- 
tury, ‘‘ Brand,’’ a drama. Brand, the 
hero, is a clergmen with a giant will, 
despising everything half-felt, half- 
done. He says: ‘‘ God or devil, all or 
nothing.’’ He has set his heart upon 
making his parishoners spring from 
smallness into greatness, turn from 
cowards into heroes, from petty sin- 
ners into saints. He risks his all, 
they shall risk their all. Brand is, in 
other words, the man that begins re- 
form from the wrong side. Instead 
of building by putting stone on stone, 
he wants the temple to rise at one 
word. ‘The tragic end of Brand is of 
immense effect. After he has left his 
parishoners behind him in the valley, 
he wanders high up among the 
glaciers, in company with an insane 
girl who will show him the one great 
temple of God in which she finds it 
worth while worshiping. When you 
hear the girl’s last shriek sounding 
like a broken funeral-bell over Brand’s 
aims and struggle, you will want to 
sink your head and heave a heavy 
sigh. You will feel that the tragedy 
isa real one, although it ends in the 
form of allegory. 


The scene of Ibsen’s dramas is 
always somewhere in Norway, except 
that of ‘‘ The Emperor and the Gali- 
lean,’’ which deals with the history 
of Julianus Apostata. It might there- 
fore seem strange that Ibsen has 
gained so many admirers outside of 
Norway, particularly in Germany. 
The reason he has met with so much 
sympathy there is, no doubt, because 
he has expressed ideas that for the last 
half century have haunted the German 
mind, and although the scenes are laid 
in Norway the problems with which 
he deals are of universal interest. 

Bjornson does not always stick to 
Norwegian subjects, but he is never- 
theless a m 
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poet, not to say that he has not awak. 
ened interest outside of his own coun. 
try. He is a specifically Norwegian 
poet in the sense that he deals mostly 
with the burning questions of to-day, 
as far as Norway is concerned. His 
work is for his people, earnest, lovin 
work, whatever one may think of the 
ways in which it is done. He does 
not only write, but also lectures now 
and then. He is an accomplished 
speaker. To hear his grand voice and 
feel his supreme power over language. 
is in itself a great feast, but, indeed, 
the sense of the phrases eclipses the 
form. There is always a great stir 
when he is going to lecture. Every 
class is represented in his audience, 
and the ‘‘small boy’’ is sure to be at 
the window, if it is in any way possi- 
ble, to take in with his eyes, what he 
can not take in with his ears. A\l- 
though not fine-looking, Bjornson has 
a striking appearance; a p@werfu! 
forehead, wild hair, and from under 
his very bushy eyebrows his eyes 
speak for themselves. When I first 
saw him, he was a young man, the 
strong lines that are now round his 
mouth, had not yet been traced. His 
face was brightand sunny. It seemed 
so fit that the sunbeams danced on his 
yellow hair, as he stood on the plat- 
form, before an immense crowd of 
children. He had invited every child 
in the town to come and listen to his 
tales. How he couldtell them, We 
listened with eyes and mouths wide 
open, we laughed, and wecried. When 
Isaw him again, his hair was gray, 
but just as many years ago he could 
move to tears and to laughter, although 
he had passed through many stages of 
development. Those songs of his 
youth that fit so well in with the creed 
of Norway’s established church, have 
grown silent. He stands in religious 
matters as one of the most liberal 
among his countrymen, and he is said 
to be the first one who has dared, at 
a public meeting, to denounce the old 
belief in devil, damnation and hell. 
He is for that reason not on very good 
terms with the clergy. Some clergy- 
men suspect him to be a predecessor of 
the Biblical anti-Christ. 


As Bjornson in no way hides his 
antipathies, he hides no more his sym- 
pathies, and is the most cordial of 
friends. Here is a little instance of his 
warm impulsive heart : 


When a big school-boy in Molde, 
he roomed together with some other 
boys in a little cottage that belonged 
to an elderly woman. She was also 
housekeeper for the youngsters, and 
had as such more than one hard time 
with ‘‘them boys.’’ But Bjornson did 
not forget her afterwards. When he 
was a young man he came on a visit 
to Molde, he one day summoned his 
friends toa dinner-party in the hotel, 
and to their great surprise appeared 
before them with the old woman on 
his arm, and seated her at his side as 
the guest of honor. The same old 
woman could also have told who pock- 
eted the income of his next lecture. 


I have said that Bjornson was suc- 
cessful from the beginning, but he had 
one considerable hindrance to over- 
come, before success could commence 
to smile upon him. 


When he had written his first novel, 
‘‘Synnove Solbakken,’’ no one could 
be prevailed upon to read it. Byjorn- 
son did not know what todo. At last 
one of his friends was bribed with the 
promise of a champagne-supper, to 
come to .his room to read the manu- 
script. As can be easily imagined, 
Bjornson was rather nervous, but his 
friend did not seem to have any such 
idea. He lighted his pipe, undressed, 
took possession of Bjornson’s bed, and 
proceeded to the reading. He read 
steadily, from the first to the last page, 
without uttering a syllable. At last 
he rose, put away his pipe, and dressed 
himself with the utmost care; 
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the knot of his necktie, that the fol- 
lowing words came from him: ‘‘That’s 
the best novel I ever read !’’ 

While Bjornson has written both 
novels and dramas as well as lyric 
poetry, Ibsen’s genius has only used 
the two latter forms. Neither does 
Ibsen lecture, and very seldom is 
heard to deliver any speech. He does 
not more than in former days, care 
for the crowd. But when it happens, 
that when a procession of laborers 
come up to greet him, his words are 
powerful, and are noteasily forgotten, 
they are words that bear fruit, that 
prepare what he himself calls ‘‘ de? 
vordende, det kommende’’ ( what is com- 
ing, and what is to come). 

Ibsen lives now in Munich in the 
most quiet way, thinking and writ- 
ing. Although he is not a strong man 
any longer, and his bushy hair is 
white as snow, valuable works are 
still expected from his pen. It is sup- 
posed that Bjornson intends to spend 
the rest of his life in Norway, on his 
big farm in a mountain valley. His 
thoughts were born amidst nature’s 
grand scenery, and they seem to grow 
warmer and stronger in nature’s pres- 
ence. 

Some of Ibsen’s and many of Bjorn- 
son’s works have been translated into 
English, and have attracted a great 
deal of attention. Ibsen’s ‘‘ A Doll’s 
Home,’’ has even given rise to quite 
a discussion of marriage, and some 
authors have set about giving a sequel 
tothe drama. But ‘‘A Doll’s Home’’ 
is by no means the author’s finest work. 
‘The Pillars of Society,’’ which also 
has been translated is, by most of his 
countrymen, considered of greater 
value. Many of his works which are 
not reproduced in English, probably 
on account of their being so difficult 
would likely awaken 
even more interest than the above- 
mentioned. 

Bjornson’s works have"been longest 
known in England and America. His 
novels as well as his prose dramas— 
‘The Bankruptcy,’”’ ‘‘ The Editor,’’ 
‘‘ Sigurd Slembe,’’ ‘‘ The King,’’ and 
others—are all to be found in English. 
In the ‘‘ King ’’ he exposed his views 
of royalty, and he has, on account of 
that work, been no particular favorite 
of King Oscar II. 

As to the purely lyrical poetry of 
the two authors, it will perhaps, not 
be appreciated to the same degree by 
foreigners as by the Norwegians ; but 
with what treasures it has enriched 
the minds of the latter, can not easily 
be measured ; and surely, if even all 
their works were destroyed and forgot- 
ten, their work would live. 
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Conversations in a Studio. By William 
Wetmore Story, D.C. L. Boston: Hough- 
ye Mifflin & Co. 1890. ‘Two Vols, 16mo. 
2.50. 


The ‘‘ Conversations’’ are between 
a camenl artist, Mallett, and his 
friend Belton. They are not contined 
to matters of art but range over a 
wider field, from Shakespeare’s plays 
to the humors of spirit-rapping, and 
from the pronunciation of Latin to the 
acquisition of wealth and its uses. 
There is, however, very much said in 
regard to art, ancient and modern, 
together with interesting and sugges- 
tive comment and criticism. Indeed 
there is a store of information scat- 
tered along these pages, a fund of 
pleasant anecdote gleaned not alone 
from biography but from daily obser- 
vation and contact with the living 
World as well. We find, as we lay 

Own the volumes, that we have 
marked many a pointed saying about 
men and things, many a suggestive 
eniticism upon individual and national 
types of character. The book is not 
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which lacks the spontaneity and easy 
flow of actualtalk. The didactic tone 
gets the better of the free conversa- 
tional style, and one feels that these 
voices are manipulated from without 
by concealed wires rather than speak- 

ing out of lips of real flesh and blood. 

One misses here, and in most books of 
this class indeed, that distinctive fer- 
sonality which the skillful novelist 
gives to his characters and which 
marks the higher dramatic gift. But 
the book is one of much interest and 
suggestiveness upon a variety of sub- 

jects and witnesses to the varied learn- 
ing of the artist author. A good in- 
dex adds to the value of the volumes. 


Midnight Talks at the Club. Reported by 
Amos K. Fiske. 16mo, vellum clo., gilt 
top, $1.00. New York: Fords, Howard & 


Hulbert. 

A bright collection of papers in dia- 
logue form. The characters are typi- 
cal rather than life-like, and comprise 
the reporter, usually silent, Tom Ben- 
edict, a young man of orthodox train- 
ing but awakening intellect ; the col- 
onel, an old-school iconoclast ; and the 
judge, the principal speaker, whom 
we may fairly assume to be uttering 
the views of the author. On all theo- 
logical questions he expresses the or- 
dinary rational views current every- 
where to-day among educated people 
not committed to medizeval dogmas— 
views so familiar to the readers of 
Unity that we need notsum them up. 
Other questions, of social science 
mainly, are discussed by the judge, 
but two-thirds of the chapters are 
given to theology. The book is a 
good one to buy and lend to your 
neighbor who is groping his way out 
of orthodoxy. 

One incidental point is noteworthy. 
The judge deplores the present atti- 
tude of most churches in insisting on 
belief in miracles, without appearing 
to be aware of the existence of a 
respectable and growing body of 
churches founded on reason in relig- 
ion. This has two obvious morals : 
first, that our past missionary work 
has been pitiably inadequate ; second, 
that there is a widespread and assured 
welcome from the widely scattered 
worshipers of the Unknown God of 
universal law, of whom Mr. Fiske’s 
‘‘Judge’’ is a type. 


The Economics of Anarchy. A study of 
the Industrial Type. By Dyer D. Lum. 
Chicago: George A. Schilling, 169 Wash- 
ington Street, Room 31. Paper, 25 cents. 


Through accident, not design on 
our part, this unpretentious and inter- 
esting pamphlet has lain for several 
months unnoticed. It would be a 
useful text-book to be drummed into 
the heads of those who join the sense- 
less clamor fostered by our city dailies 
in denouncing all anarchists as blood- 
thirsty enemies of civilization waiting 
for a favorable opportunity to inaugu- 
rate a forcible revolution in which 
arson and murder would be the lead- 
ing characteristics. Now every one 
who has taken pains to read the pub- 
lished writings of Benjamin Tucker, 
Hugh Pentecost, Dyer D. Lum and 
other American writers who adopt the 
name of anarchist are perfectly well 
aware that what they mean by anarchy 
is a state of society where there is no 
force used, either by government or 
any one else, but where all undertak- 
ings of collective importance are man- 
aged by voluntary co-operation. 


In saying this we do not by any 
means commit ourselves to an indorse- 
ment of the views held by Mr. Lum 
and his associates. We recognize the 
complexity of the questions involved, 
and the difficulty, almost impossibility 
of reaching conclusionsthat will stand 
the test of time. We simply plead 
for a fair hearing on behalf of a,class 
of writers who up to this time have 
been most unfairly treated. 


Mr. Lum’s anarchy is farther re- 
pond oo Mr. peace de s ose social- 
either one or the other is| 


removed from our present form of 
government. Both alike denounce 
the oppression of the poor under the 
present system, but Bellamy would 
say we need more state action, while 
Lum would say we need less. To 
illustrate from the currency question 
now pressing for solution, both would 
say that the death-grip of money- 
lenders on the life of the country must 
be broken, but the state socialists 
would favor the issue of more govern- 
ment legal tenders, whilé the anarch- 
ists would favor the removal of the 
national tax on state banks. 

The present pamphlet, in an intro- 
duction and ten chapters, answers 
some of the most obvious questions as 
to how the ordinary activities of society 
could be carried on without the assist- 
ance of policemen. We have not 
space to analyze the argument, but we 
commend the pamphlet as thought- 
provoking. 


Familiar Talks on Astronomy. By Will- 
iam Harwar Parker. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.00. 


We have here a series of twelve 
lectures, or talks, on the most famil- 
iar topics of the astronomic science, 
and a book which may be profitably 
perused by both the beginner in the 
study of heavenly bodies and one who 
would like to review the lessons of his 
schooldays. ‘The author writes in a 
clear and simple style, and, consider- 
ing the small number of illustrations 
in the book, and how the eve might 
help the understanding by the use of 
more pictorial designs, succeeds in 
conveying a very intelligent idea of 
his subject. In one respect the pau- 
city of illustration is an advantage in 
a study like that of astronomy. The 
imagination is stimulated and the 
mind’s eye grows accustomed to take 
in the vision of the deep vaulted 
spaces of the heavens, and sogets an 
effect of religious awe and grandeur 
too strict confinement of the real or- 
gan of sight to lines and angles tends 
to destroy. Mr. Parker’s work 1s sup- 
plemented with a useful appendix of 
definitions and a very complete index. 


Miss Brooks, 
White. Boston: 
16mo. $1.25. 


a story. By Eliza Orne 
Roberts Brothers. Cloth, 


A keen satire on the superficial side 
of Boston society. The lady of the 
title-role is a typical society woman, 
charming at first sight through her 
cleverness and self poise, very repul- 
sive when we come to know her bet- 
ter, in her cold-blooded selfishness. 
Her sister Janet, though less clearly 
outlined, is a thoroughly lovable 
heroine, almost Romola modernized. 
If she could only have been the cen- 
tral figure, the book would have been 
pleasanter reading. 


ToKOLOGY,a book for every woman, 
is so popular in America, that it is 
hard realize the state of things in a 
country that could forbid its publica- 
tion and sale. 

The medical council of Russian pro- 
nounced against the work, claiming 
that it causes distrust of the profes- 
sion. It is supposed though that this 
is only a pretext, and that it is for- 
bidden on account of the indorsement 
of Tolstoi, who had it translated and 
also wrote a strong recommendation 
in the preface to the Russian edition. 
In this country, ingtead of physicians 
denouncing Tokology, very many in- 
sist upon their patients following its 
teachings. S.A. Porter, M.D., Cones- 
ville, Ia., writes: ‘ Tokology should 
be in the possession of every married 
man and woman. I say this because 
it teaches men how to be husbands 
from the standpoint of true manhood 
and women to be true wives and intel- 
ligent mothers.’’ 

An agent writes: “I am deluged 
with propositions from different firms, 
but only concluded to resume canvass- 
ing when ae was Bier as 


I saw in it a far-reaching mighty @ 


liverer from the miseries incident to 
womanhood.’’ 

Tokology can not be bought of 
dealers, but must be procured direct 
of the publishers or through agents, 
for whom no work is more popular. 
Price, prepaid, $2.75. Address, Alice 
B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle 
street, Chicago. 


A VOLUME of essays by Bishop Spald- 
ing, of Peoria, is among the interest- 
ing announcements of books for Fall 
publication by Messrs. A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago. The eight essays 
have acertain unity of subject, though 
each is complete in itself, and plead 
the cause of religion, culture, and the 
higher spiritual life, as opposed to the 
coarseness and materialism that are 
becoming so common and widespread 
in our practical and unspiritual age. 
His rich style and poetic treatment 
lend a high charm to his serious and 
elevated thought, and the volume 
must prove an invaluable ‘‘ friend and 
helper’’ to all persons, of whatever 
creed or age, who, in Matthew Ar- 
nold’s phrase, would wish to “ live in 
the spirit.’’ 


Dr. ANDREW D. WHITE will take 
up ‘‘ The Fall of Man’’ in the next of 
his ‘‘ Warfare of Science’’ papers, in 
the September Popular Science Monthly. 
The belief that man was a perfect being 
when he first appeared upon the earth 
and that there was no sorrow, toil, nor 
death in the world till brought in by 
his misconduct, is found in both clas- 
sical and Hebrew mythology. Dr. 
White shows how scientific evidence 
has gradually rolled up till its weight 
forces the irresistible conclusion that 
man has had no fall from a high state, 
but that, from low beginnings in the 
distant past he has been continually 
rising. This is one of the strongest 
papers in the series.—Chicago Times. 


A COMPLETE edition of Matthew 
Arnold’s poetry is about to appear in 
a single volume from the press of 
Macmillan & Co. In form it will re- 
semble the single volume of Tenny- 
son’s verse and that of Wordsworth, 
but it will not be printed in double 
columns. It will contain everything 
that is in the last three-volume edi- 
tion, and there will be added the 
poem on “‘ Kaiser,’’ from Zhe Hort- 
nightly Review, and an ‘“‘ Horatian 
Echo,’’ written in 1847, and given to 
The Hobby Horse in 1887. 


D. C. HEATH & Co., Boston, have 
in press, to be issued about Au- 
gust 15, a new number in the se- 
ries of ‘‘Guides for Science Teaching,’’ 
published under the auspices of the 
Boston Society of Natural History. 
The book is entitled ‘‘ Insecta,’’ and is 
written by Prof. Hyatt, Curator of 
the Natural History Society. It will 
be extensively illustrated with en- 
gravings from drawings made spe- 
cially for this work. 


Ginn & Co. are to republish in the 
early fall Shelley’s ‘‘ Defense of Po- 
etry,’’ edited by Rev. Albert 5. Cook, 
of Yale. 


MARTIN LUTHER 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY DR. F. H. HEDGE, 


ConTENTS :—Martin Luther, Count Zin- 
zendorf and the Moravians, Christianity in 
Conflict with Hellenism, Feudal Society, Con- 
servatism and Reform, Rev. William E. Chan- 
ning, D.D., Scientée and Faith, Classic and 
Romantic, The Steps of Beauty, Ethical 
Systems, Ghost my Personality, The 
Theism of Reason and the Theism of Faith. 


We can commend the book to any one interested in 
religion or literature, It bears vantied as few colleéc- 
tions of review articles and addresses do, and it is 
worthy to form a of that small body of good litera- 
ture that will not Iose its savor with the change of the 
years,— San ye Chronicle, 
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* mation of Rev. Marion Murdock. 


2 : i Docoapest. Ia.—Rev. A. M. Judy has just 
_..__ returned from an extended tour in Europe, 
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Oakland, Cal.— The corner-stone of the 
First Unitarian church was laid at Four- 
teenth and Castro streets at one o’clock, 
Saturday afternoon, by the Grand Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons of California. 
Several columns of the Oakland Enquirer, 
of August 16, are devoted to reports of the 
impressive ceremony and interesting ad- 
dresses which marked the occasion. The 
single word ‘‘Truth’’ was graven on the 
corner-stone. The pastor, Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, in his address, spoke of Truth, 
Righteousness, Love and Reverence, as the 
four spiritual corner-stones of the new 
church. Itis not yet four years since the 
initial meeting in a neighboring hall, and 
to-day the society numbers ‘‘not less than 
two hundred families with sufficient worldly 
means to undertake the erection of one of 
the most attractive and costly church struc- 
tures in the city.’ We send greeting and 
congratulation to both pastor and people on 
this happy outcome of their united energy 
and effort. Their friendly attitude towards 
those of other faiths is voiced in the follow- 
ing words of the pastor: ‘‘ As we behold the 
pure lives and Sovont spirit, the zeal and 
sacrifice of our fellow religionists of other 
faiths in this city, should it not be to us a 
noble incentive to be equally in earnest in 
building both the outer and the inner tem- 
ple to the glory of God and the service of 
his humanity ?’’ 


Iowa Universalist Convention.— The Forty- 
eighth Annual Session of the Iowa Univer- 
salist Convention being officially announced 
to meet at the Universalist church in Mar- 
shalltown, September 23rd—26th, 1890, the 
pastor and people extend a cordial invitation 
to all to attend who favor placing special 
emphasis upon the universal conceptions of 
religion, such as the Universal Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of man, uni- 
versal inspiration, universal immortality, 
and therefore universal Hope, with its na- 
tural concomitant universal charity, or love, 
and the universal Providence which sup- 
plies the sentiments of religion adapted to 
the multifarious wants of all mankind. 

Those interested in building up these uni- 
versals in the thoughts of men are solicited 
as well as invited to attend and contribute 
by their influence in making this session of 
lowa Universalists the largest ever held in 
the State and most potent for good. Our 
homes will be open for the accommodation 
of attending delegates and friends that all 
may be provided for. Those expecting to 
attend will kindly send their names to the 
undersigned. TT. W. Wooprow, /as/or. 

Marshalltown, Towa. 


Winona, Minn.—We copy the following 
from a letter received from Mr. H. L. Buck, 
dated September 3: ‘‘ The society at Wi- 
noua is getting its church in readiness for 
the year’s work. The fire which overtook 
us in June compelled us to put in the sum- 
mer vacation working for its repair, and 
from a blackened, charred, water-soaked 
wreck, it again stands erect, prettier and 
tastier than ever. Our minister, Rev. Wal- 
ter F. Greenman, will return this week from 
a two months’ visit in the mountains of 
New Hampshire, ready to commence work. 
Our Social Science Club of last year will be 
continued this season under a new name and 
will probably be devoted to literature.’’ 


Toledo, Ohio.—The Church of Our Father, 
A. G. Jennings, pastor, has issued a card an- 
nouncing the after-vacation services, begin- 
ning August 31. Subject, ‘‘ Vacation Experi- 
ences, or what does Unitarianism stand 
for?’’ Thetopics of the four following Sun- 
days are announced as follows: Sept. 7 — 
Faith, or the Faith Cure again. Sept. 14— 
True Beauty, and how to become beautiful. 
Sept. 21—The Blind Bartimeus and how he 
was healed. Sept. 28--Punishment! Is it 
to be future and everlasting? 


San Diego, Cal.—Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
superintendent of the American Unitarian 
Association for the Pacific coast, gave the 
following Sunday evening lectures on his 
experiences in Europe in the First Unitarian 
church. 

August 14, Sights and Incidents of St. 
Petersburgh and Moscow; August 31, My 
Visit to Count Tolstoi at his Summer Resi- 
dence, Yasnai Polyana; September 7, Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘ Parsifal:’’ Play as seen at Bayreuth. 
Special musical services were held in con- 
nection with the last lecture. 


At Headquarters. — Mrs. Judith W. An- 
drews of Boston, a Director of the American 
Unitarian Association, spent an hour at the 
Western Headquarters, September 4, on her 
return from the Pacific coast. Mrs. Andrews 
is always heartily welcomed by Chicago Uni- 


Humboldt, Iowa.—Rev. Thos. P. Byrnes 
has removed from Geneva, Ill., to Hum- 
boldt, Iowa, to accept the pastorate of the 
‘Unitarian church, made vacant by the resig- 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—Rev. Marion Murdock 
has removed to Kalamazoo, to divide the 
of the Unitarian parish of that city, 
Rev. C. J. Bartlett. 
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Boston.—Rev. William P. Tilden is suffer- 
ing from a severe attack of rheumatism. 
Rev. A. M. Lord, of Arlington, and Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, will preach next Sunday’s 
Union sermons. 

Only one survivor of the Harvard class of 
Rev. F. H. Hedge is left, Francis O. Dorr, 
whose native place is Boston, but who now 
resides in Troy, N. Y. 

The Ministers’ Institute will hold its next 
session Oct. 13 to 16, in Salem, Mass. Each 
day’s meeting will open with an hour of de- 
votional exercises. The essays and discus- 
sions will be as follows: ‘‘ The Relation of 
the State to the Individual,’ by E. B. An- 
drews, President of Brown University; ‘‘Ré- 
sumé of Recent Theology,’’-- ‘Imagination in 
Religion’’ by Rev. Francis Tiffaiy: ‘‘ Rela- 
tion of Physiology to Psychology ’’ by G. 
Stanley Hall, President of Clark University. 
‘Certain relations of Psychology to Theol- 
ogy,’’ Prof. George T. Ladd, of Yale Col- 
lege; ‘The Relations of Mind in Evolution,”’ 
by Prof. E. D. Cope; ‘‘The Life of Jesus and 
the Primitive Gospel’’ by Rev. S. R. Cal- 
throp; ‘‘The Serpent Tempter in Genesis,’’ by 
Prof. C. H. Toy, of Harvard University; 
‘‘ Christianity as Enriched by the Modern 
study of the New Testament,’’ by Prof. 
George L. Cary of Meadville, Pa. 


Salem, Mass.--We are in receipt of a card 
announcing a Ministers’ Institute to be held 
at Salem, Mass., October 13-16. The hospi- 
tality of the churches is offered to all Umi- 
tarian ministers attending the meeting. 
Ministers are requested to register imme- 
diately on arrival at the First church, Wash- 
ington Street entrance. 


Monroe, Wis.—Rev. and Mrs. Sprague 
have been re-engaged as joint pastors of the 
Universalist church at Monroe, with the un- 
derstanding that Mrs. Sprague will occupy 
the pulpit one-fourth of the time. The out- 
look for another year’s work is full of en- 
couragement., 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 
The Best 
Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, and other 
diseases of the blood. 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. Jt is the best.’—R. 8S. Lang, 
Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn.., 
Says: “In my practice, I invariably pre- 
scribe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis- 
eases of the blood.” 

Dr. R. R. Boyle, Third and Oxford sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: “ For two years 
I have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 
humerous instances, and I find it highly 
efficacious in the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.” 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, O., 
certifies: ‘“‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life. I began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”—D. A. Robinson, 
Neal, Kansas. 


Don’t fail to get 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. €. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, efx $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


TACOMA INVESTMENTS 
GUARANTEED 104, n 

on all moneys sent us, for investment in estate in 

the thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.; besides 


we send you one-half the profits; 8and 10 cent. net 
rite for in- 


loans first-class security. 
Rest re 


wea ferences given. 
MANNING, BOCLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Was. 


is prevements and un- 
limited resources. Fortunes made —KMWher s 
any information address, GAMWE & 
| R, ) .vestmen. Bankers, Fairhaven, Wash. 
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F the amount of 


lumber in’ an 
Estey OrGan is one 
hundred feet, there 
is lumber enough in 
all of the 
Orcans which have 
been sold to build 
a fence around the 
This is true 


of no other organ. 


EsTEY 


world. 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 
gy" Price per dozen does not include postage.43 


I. Corner-stones of character. By Mrs. Kata 
Gannett Wells. 
Il. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 
III. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. Each of 
the above 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. Chart, 5 cents, 
V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 15 cents; 
per dozen, $1.25. 

Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin, 15 centa; 
per dozen, $1.25. 

VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. ByJ.L1.Jonea, 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 

Sunder 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 
IX. The story of the English New Testament. 

By N.P.Gilman. 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25. 
X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 

Newton M. Mann. 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25. 

The More Wonderful‘Genesis; or, Creation 
Unceasing. By H. M. ons. 15 cents; 
per dozen, $1.25. 

Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza R. Sun- 
derland, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 

XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann 

20 cents; per dozen, $1.75. 


—_——— -- 


The Childhood of Jesus. Part I. In Jesus’ 
Land. 


e Childhood of Jesus. Part IT. In Jesus’ 

ome. 

The Childhood ot Jesus. Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 

The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 
salem, and After. 

These Four series, By W.C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


The Seven Great Religi Teachers. B 
J. Li. Jones. 6 cents. ianilgataaecee 


Six Years in Sunday-school. No.1. Be- 
nnings: the Legends and the Truer 
tories. With outline of the whole course. 

15 cents ; per dozen, $1.25. 


Six Years in Sunday-school. No. 2. In 
the Home. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 


UNITY PRIMARY CLASS CARDS. 


* Sayings of Jesus.”” 10 cards, illuminated, %§ 

cents. | 

“* Kindness to Animals.” 10 cards, illuminated, lé 
cents. 

*Corner-Stones of Character."’ 12 tinted cards 
with photo, 20 cents. 

“Home Life.” 12 tinted cards, with photo, 2 
cents. 

“School Life.” ® cards, illuminated, 20 cents. 
C, D, E, correspond to series J, IJ, IJ1., of 
Unity Lessons: to be used together on “ Uni 
form Lesson” Plan. 


‘**Work and Worship.’ Six plain, tinted c.rds 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. rchasers may order 
in quantity to suit size of class, giving toeach 
member the same card for a lesson. 2 cards 
for 1 cent. 


le f the above named lessons and 
. ee will Re aans upon order, for $1.00, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


ity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools 

Unity $e" per dozen, $2.50; va hundred, 315.00. 

Unity Shorter Services for primary classes, 15 

cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Festivals. A book of Special Services— 

“ yore Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 

Christeni and Covenant, with over seventy 

carols and hymns. 80 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per 
hundred, $15.00. a = 

ial Services for Christmas, Easter, Flowes 

weet yo Festivals. Sample copies, 8 cents; 


Vi. 


XV. 
XVI. 
XVIL. 
XVIIL. 


XIX. 


XX. 


as 


Hy Op Pp 


“= 


per hundred, $2.50. 


THE RISE OF UNITARIANISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


pamphle taining chapters 
“ pres | Tag orm oF Ezra STILES 
W.C.Gannetr. A valua. 
-school fo 


the vement in New 
England. Price, 20 cents. 
Outline for such study-classesisalso ready. Priee, 
10 cents ; 10 for 75 cents. 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES. 
By Edward E."Hale. 


‘* Twenty-six stories, of which I have written eight; 
the other eighteen are the work of my children, my sis. 
ters and of Mrs, Bernard Whitman, so widely known as 
the secretary of the ‘Ten Times One’ societies, All of 
these stories I have edited, and I have given the au- 
thors the general directions under which they wrote,” 
—Dr. Hale's Preface, 

When the Rev, Edward os ae writes a ~ am 
for the youn own people as well as young people 
look for camellias good, and they are seldom disap- 
pointed. Mr, Hale always writes fora _ purpose, and 
that purpose embraces both pleasure and profit to his 
readers, In the volume before us there are a number of 
right good stories which will be read with interest by 
children all over the land,—PAiladelphia Iiem. 

A delightful and helpful book for young people,— 
Boston Home Fournal. 

Suited to the taste and comprehension of young peo- 
ple, they will be read again and again, and cannot fai! 
to profit as well as interest.—Boston ournal of Educa- 
tion. 


Cloth, 16mo., 314 pages, retail price $1.00. 
We have purchased from the publishers a 
limited number of copies which we desire to 
close out rapidly, so we offer them postpaid at 
only 50 cents, as long as they last. 
Address: 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES 
for little children, 


By Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Ber. 
nard Whitman. 


Twenty-six stories written on the same plan 
as those in Dr. Hale’s volume, but intended 
for younger children, printed in large type on 
heavy paper, and neatly bound. Cloth, 16mo, 
219 pages, retail price $1.00. Our price to 
those who order direct from us, 50 cents, 


postpaid. 
Address: 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. | 


JUST PUBLISHEP. 


“The Roman Catholic Church 
and the Public Schools.” 


By EDWIN D. MEAD. 


———— 


This collection includes the address given before 

he Woman Suffrage League in Boston during the 
controversy over Swinton’s History, the address be- 
lore the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club at the 
‘lose of the Boston conflict, and the address before 
he National Educational Association at Nashville, 
ast summer, in the debate with Bishop Keane. These 
iddresses have already been published as separate 
pamphlets, and of the Nashville address nearly fifty 
thousand copieg have been circulated. Their pub- 
lication together at this time, when the struggle over 
the Bennett law in Wisconsin and the similar contro- 
versy in Illinois have drawn the attention of the 
country anew to the whole subject, is felt to be oppor- 
tune. There is almost no phase ofthe subject which 
Mr. Mead does not touch in these addresses. What 
is chiefly worthy of remark is that, although he is 
the warmest defender of the public school system and 
the most outspoken critic of the parochial schools, he 
has treated the Roman Catholics witha careful justice 
which has won their confidence as has been done, 
perhaps, by no other of their critics. The Catholic 
Review, the ablest of the Catholic newspapers, wrote 
last summer: ‘‘What we desire to call attention to in 
these pamphlets is the remarkable fairness with 
which Mr. Mead treats Catholics and their views. 
The first fourteen pages of the first essay might have 
been written by a Catholic. It looks as if, for the 
first time in American history, the Catholics were 
about to meet in the arena a foeman who knows 
their strong and weak points as well as his own. 


PAPER, 100 PAGES. PRICE, 35 CENTS. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


CHAS. H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


THE SAILING, OF KING, OLAF 


on. A ballad founded on the old Norse legend, 
vith seventy-two other poems of great variety as 
vo subject. Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 
bound, with full page illustration in gilt on the 
cover. 145 pages. cents by mail. 


Not a musical but full of thought and delicious 
fancy.—Philadelphia Record. 


“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the 
book its title, is a finely treated Norse legend, and the 
o —~y~ are very light and dainty, showing great 
del of imagination and sportive play of fancy.— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


m which gives the 


like 
. Itisthe work of a real 


has at es a daring ins tion.—C nati Commer: 
cial Gazette. ° _ 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 


175 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


nd 
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R HE E. P. POWELL, is an epoc! 
marking book. The proofs of evolution 
in popular and readable shape. with its app!'- 
cations to morals and religion. These applications 
are further carried out in the author's latest book. 
LIBERTY AND LIFE. Retail price of Our 
Heredity from God, $1.75; Liberty and Life, 75 cents 
To any one mentioning this advertisement we Wi!! 
send the two books prepaid for $2.00. 

A special paper edition of Liberty and Life wil! 
be sent free to any one sending $1.00 for a new 
yearly subscription to our liberal religious 
weekly, UNITY. 

CHARLES H, KERR & C€O., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago 
orion 


HE UNENDING GENESIS 
SENT—B 


OR CREATION EVER PRE 4 

H. M. SIMMONS. The Genesis story retol 

in the light of modern science, yet in ie 
guage simple enough to hold the attention ° 
child. 111 Pages. Mailed on receipt of,25.cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St. , Chicar® 
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UNITY. 


~ Ghq Home. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Truthful and upright shall ye be to- 
wards all. 

Mon.—Demean yourself humbly in word 
and work. 


Jues.—Forward and ready shall ye be to al! 
good works. 


Wed.—-Nature is in itself good and noble. 


Thurs.—What we can do is small thing; but 
we can will and aspire to great 


things. 
Fri.—We ought to worship God in all places 
and at all times. . 
Sat.-Ever keep thy inward man in the 
‘ bond of peace. 


—Doctor John Tauler. 


A Boston Lullaby. 


Baby’s brain is tired of thinking 

On the Whefefore and the Whence. 
Baby's precious eyes are blinking 

With incipient somnolence. 


Little hands are weary turning 
Heavy leaves of lexicon; 

Little nose is fretted learning 
How to keep the glasses on. 


Baby knows the laws of nature 
Are beneficent and wise: 

His medulla oblongata 
Bids my darling close his eyes. 


And his pneumogastric tell him 
Quietude is always best, 

When his little cerebellum 
Needs recuperative rest. 


Baby must have relaxation, 
Let the world do wrong or right 
Sleep my darling, leave creation 
To its chances for the night. 
James Jeffrey Roche, in Boston Pilot. 


The Morality of Clocks. 


In old times the tall wooden clock 
used to stand in the hall, or upon the 
landing of the stairs, or in the corner 
of the living-room. It was a stately 
and serene presence in the home. The 
slowly swinging pendulum counted 
out the steps of time with a measured 
rhythm, and seemed to speak a mes- 
sage of repose, sometimes of warning. 

Now, almost every mantle-shelf has 
its small ticker. Often these are nearly 
silent as they glide over the half-sec- 
onds; but often also they are sharp- 
voiced monitors that speak a language 
of irritation and hurry. They add 
another element to the environment of 
push and nervous strain amidst which 
we live, even if we are not generally 
conscious of their persistent tones. 
When we do listen, they seem to say, 


‘Time, time. 7Zzme, time. T7Zzme, 
time,’’—in an iteration that can be- 


come almost maddening. 

The old clock on the stairs yet 
stands in some homes,—a cherished 
link with the past,—and its dear old 
voice seems to say, ‘‘E-/erv-nity, e-/er- 
nity, e-/er-nity.’’ Longfellow calls 
such a clock ‘‘the horologe of eter- 
nity;’’ and he says of it: 

‘Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 

Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood, 
And as if like God, it all things saw, 

It calmly repeats these words of awe, 


‘Forever— never ! 
Never—forever !’ ”’ 


We need this message of eternity 
now in our rushing modern lives; and 
it should be spoken in our homes. It 
is not only an influence of repose; it is 
also one of courage. It is not merely 
a warning; it speaks hope too. It 
can utter promise just as well as ad- 
monition. All the details of our lives 
may take new significance from this 
thought of eternity. Is not that the 
Spiritual value of the great revelation 
in the theory of evolution? In show- 
ing us how the present-is all the fruit 
of a long, far-reaching past, and how 
it is also the seed of a long, far-reach- 
ing future, it makes each phase of be” 
ing a part of the endless succession of 
eternity; and its idea of consequence 
blended with causation, is full of in- 
finite spiritual significance. It is a 
gospel of hope and comfort. It teaches 
us to measure humanity upwards in- 
Stead of downwards; for by it man is 


I 


seen to be a risen brute instead ofa 
fallen angel, and to be on his eternal 
march of progress. It gives us leis- 
ure for a divine patience, and oppor- 
tunity for a divine ambition. Whether 
there is a definite personal eternity in 
which we are to continue as individu- 
als, or whether there isa vast general 
eternity into which we are to be ab- 
sorbed, our to-day is somehow an in- 
tegral part of the eternity which was, 
and is, and is to be; and its value for 
us depends on how we interpret it 
through understandings of the past, 
and how we inspire it through con- 
sideration of the future. Therefore 
whether viewed by the religion of 
Christianity or by the science of evo- 
lution, we should find the thought of 
eternity a restful and strengthening 


influence in our lives. ‘‘ Ponder, O 
Man, Eternity!” Thus wrote Wulffer 
in 1648: 


“Eternity! Eternity! 
How long art thou, Eternity? 
And yet to thee Time hastes away, 
Like as the war-horse to the fray, 
Or swift as couriers homeward go, 
Or ship to port, or shaft from bow. 
Ponder, O Man, Eternity! 
“Eternity! Eternity! 
How long art thou, Eternity! 
For even as on a perfect sphere 
End nor beginning can appear, 
Even so, Eternity, in thee 
Entrance nor exit can there be. 
Ponder, O Man, Eternity!”’ 


So let us have our clocks something 
more than mere “‘/zme keepers’’ which 
hustle the seconds along in nervous 
haste. If they can not be silent indi- 
cators of the passing hours, let us give 
their pendulums a long swing,se,that 
they may speak the language o\seren- 
ity, rest in action, repose of ad. 

S. TOLMAN. 


regulated power. 
HARRIET S 


A Knowing Squirrel. 


A gray-headed, homely old man sat 
on a bench in a sequestered part of 
Central Park the other day and fed 
the squirrels with peanuts. One 
plump fellow cocked his tail in the 
air, and actually took the kernels from 
the old man’s hand. ‘‘If Jock was 
here,’’ said the old fellow, ‘‘ you’d see 
him on myshoulder. He often jumped 
from a tree right on top of my hat. 
It took a year to tame him. I call 
‘em all Jock. I tamed the first one 
five yearsago. He got so that he un- 
derstood all that I said to him. One 
day I gave him acream nut, and said: 
‘I don’t know what you will do with 
that, Jock; snow’s too deep for you to 
bury it.’ 

‘‘Well, he just ran up a tree 
till he came to two forked limbs, 
thrust the nut between them and 
pushed it down hard with his paws. 
Then he started down the tree, but I 
said: ‘Why, Jock, the wind will blow 
that out.’ Then what did he do but 
go back, take hold of that as much as 
to say, ‘ Mister, I guess that’s all 
right.’ 

‘They shot Jock three years ago, 
when they said the squirrels were get- 
ting too thick in the park and de- 
stroyed the buds. I don’t think the 
squirrels can be too thick; them trees 
looks as if their buds had been injured, 
now, don’t they ?’’—New York Sun. 


The Theodore Parker Memorial Contri- 
bution to the Endowment Fund of 
the W. U. C. 


Amount previously acknowledged in Unity $6,953.00 
Fred. E. Smith, Greeley, Col. 5.00 


Margaret Smith Siatiededidaieasphnanenieatiinsias adn encubien 5.00 
a ee re ey 10.00 
David Timothy, Barneveldt, Wis...... 10.00 
= 6,983.00 

Sum previously subscribed to the Endow- 
CGE Gt sok ON Se eee Oe 16,153.00 
23,136.00 


Additional amount necessary to make the 
$10,000 Theodore Parker ct $3,017. Sum 
necessary to complete the $25,000, when all 
subscriptions become valid, $1,864.00. 


ERBERT SPENCER’S 


The FACTORS of ORGANIC EVOLUTION 
and A HALF CENTURY OF SCIENCE, by PROF. 
HUXLEY and GRANT ALLEN. Two octavo pamphlets, 
each 15 cents, mailed. Either one free for three trial 
ten week subscriptions to UNITY, with 30 cents. Send 
for list of 118 standard scientific books at 15 and 30 cents. 
CHARLES H. KERR & €O., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Pedal-Bass Practice Organs and large Combination Organs 


for the Church or Home a Specialty. 


EVERY WATERPROCF COLLAR or CUFF 


BE UP 


THAT CAN BE RELIED ON 
INOt to Split! 


TO 
THE MARK 


ELL 


INNOt to Discolor!? 


BEARS THIS MARK, 


TRADE 


NEEDS NO LAUNDERING. CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT. 


THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROOF 
COLLAR IN THE MARKET. 


60 <T APPLD Foe 


No Waste 
ONE 


SIX 
Bottles 
of 


Disestiges—tMéolcten « open end and pass lightly 
over face of the paper, being careful not to get it too 
damp. Dries instantly. Address Charles HL 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St.. Chicago. 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE C0. cin caco.tcr 
iS STS 


PENCIL 
EQUALS 


25 OENTS | 
BY MAIL 

ee a 

No Bottle, 


MUCILAGE 


A PURE SOULED LIAR! 


An Anonymous Novel, 


Copyrighted. 191 pages. Mailed for 30 ‘cents. 


Original, American, 


nmany respects a remarkable book. Its title isa 


puzzle, its mechanical make-up 
of the story is altogether novel.”—Saturday E 


is unique, and the plot 


y Evening 
“There is nothing unworthy here, either in morals or 


Herald, 


art.”’—American. 


“One of the strongest and most fascinating books of 


the season.’’—Northern Budget. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 DearbornSt., Chicago, 


PENSIONS 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica- 
tions and information. PATRICK O’FARRELL, 


Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


OLD CLAIMS 
SETILED UNDER NEW LAW. 


—— 


CREAT MASTERS 


Selections from the writings, with sketch of 
life, of Channing, Parker, Emerson and Mar- 
tineau. 5 cts.each, or all for 15 cts.,mailed. 
UNITY PUBLISHIN J COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn 81. , Chicago. 


X TRACTS ABOUT 


$} hree by Jenkin Lloyd panes, 
one by i M. Simmons, one by 


Iter. All mailed A 30 cents. 


JESUS 


J. Barrows, one 


b . M. Sa 
7 a PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


| 


FOUR TRACTS ABOUT CHRISTIANITY 


The Religion of Jesus, by H. M, Simmons, 
isit to be a Christian?’ 


“What 
by Jenkin Lloyd Jones 


Parker's “Transieni and Permanent” and Emer 


son’s Divinity School Address. All for 10 cents. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COSMITTER, 175 Dearborn St., Chicage. 
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Southern Homes. 


LL WHO DESIRE TO 
LEARN about the GREAT 
PRAIRIE region of WESTERN 
LOUISIANA, near the Gulf, where 
thousands of Northern families have 
happy homes, and besides the staple 


| agricultural productions, raise their own 


oranges, figs and other semi-tropical 
fruits, should send for a sample copy of 


“THE AMERICAN” 


A 16 page, bound and trimmed weekly 
paper. 
Sabscription $1.00 per year. 


Four weeks only Ten cents. 


Address 


THE AMERICAN, 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
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»EVERY LADY: 


Who sends us 20 cts. and the names and 

addresses of 10 Lady friends who love 

to read, will receive THE sOsEG 
LADIES’ 
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BAZA a 16-page 
Monthly, full of Beautiful a mm 
Charming Stories, Fashion Notes, 
Household Ont Faney Work, 
&c.,8 EE. 
Don't rc MON rare chance, as 
mm this is the BEST, CHEAPEST and 
pRETTIEsT Family and Ladies’ ; 
Magazine published, For 
20 cents extra (40 cents in all) 
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¥ (size iis 4 ), containing over 
2,000 illustrated designs—stand- } 
ard, moderate and extreme—for \, 
S\\ Ladies’, Misses’ and Caildres’ ‘s 
ents. This is the Largest, most Stylish an 
) + pw Book published. Address, Tue Youne Laprss’ 
Bazar, 234 & 246 La Saute Sreeet, Curcaco, luuinom. | 
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MENTION reste PAPER. SEne NOW. 
SUBSCRIPTION price of THE 
BAZAR, after Jan 


. 1, 1891, will be Ran. + oy mon or 
¥. .00 per year, with 25 cents extra for FASHION CATA. 
ate. Send your aagees Bag at once and rec ive the 


fit yt the above grand offer, which is made to introduce both into 


thousands of new homes. Over 100,000 now use our 


NITY SUNDAY CIRCLES 


in hall or rlor. and new Churches unpro- 
vided with Hymn Books a een Hymn 
Tracts. Songs of Faith, and Charity, set 1 
old tunes; 51 Hymns with rte c. nen to God and 
Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to “Gospel” tunes. 
Respensive Services with prayer and closing chant 
Each pamphlet 5 cents. 

The three bound together, with eight Choral Respon- 
sive nae og —? pte sain little service book—for 


5 ; $1.5 r dozen. 
ae oe 2h MMITTEE, 175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
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UNITY. 


Sept. 11, 1890 


Aunoungements. 
From East and West 
co-operation is coming in our work of 
bringing UNITy to a circulation of 
EIGHT THOUSAND COPIES WEEKLY. 
i Mr. John C. Haynes, of Boston, sends 
i a check for one hundred dollars, with 
a letter most encouraging in its words 
of sympathy, an extract from which 
| appears on the first page. And 
. F Mr. J. Newman of La Grande, Oregon, 
sends twenty dollars, saying ; 

‘“‘T find that the experiences and struggles 
of organizations are similar to individual ex- 
perience and struggle. I well remember the 
‘* wormwood and the gall’’ and I can not en- 
dure any dogmatic test in religion. Iama 
Unitarian and a Western one at that, not be- 
cause I live on the Pacific coast, but because 
I consider the desire to work for the estab- 
lishment of Truth, Righteousness and Love 
in the world is a sufficient bond of union. 


Therefore I send you twenty dollars to be used 
at your discretion in the cause of UNITyY.”’ 


a, + ‘ry. oy 4 
f= foes 7 a ere - 


Are there not five more who will 
think it a good missionary investment 
for a hundred dollars each to help send 
out 400,000 copies of UNITY in a year, 
and fifty more who can so use twenty 
dollars each? The next few weeks 
will show. Meanwhile we are almost 
equally encouraged by such letters as 
the following from a friend in a New 
Hampshire parish. 

‘*T would gladly send you a good contri- 
bution if I were able, but my income is lim- 
ited, and has had unusual demands upon it 
in the past year. I inclose ten names, hop- 
ing some among them may feel, after they 
have had UNITy ten weeks, that they can- 
not get along without it; also one dollar, to 


make it possible for voutosendthem. With 
hearty good wishes.’’ 


Help like this is equally welcome 
with the large contributions. If 
UNITY can keep the hearty good 
wishes of the five thousand families 
it visits now, or the eight thousand to 
which we hope soon to send it, the 
money for printing will surely come in 
some way. 

It has been suggested that ten 
weeks is hardly long enough for a new 
reader to judge fairly of Unity. To 
meet this objection we have devised 
a new plan of 

TRIAL YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
to reach our eight thousand circula- 
tion with the least possible delay and 
trouble. Note our new offer; it is 
liberal beyond any we have before 
been able to make, and only the gen- 
erous contributions we have acknowl- 


edged, and the probability of more to 
: come, make it possible. 
j FoR FIVE DOLLARS we will send 


UNITY every week for a year to ten 
new names, or to nine new names and 
one present subscriber. Send on at 
once, or think it over till next week. 
when we will give you further particu- 
lars. 


: But don’t take too much time to 
a think. 


Three Harvest Excursions. 


The Burlington Route, C., B. &. QO. R. R., 
will sell from principal stations on its lines, 
on Tuesdays, September 9th and 23d and Oc- 
tober 14th, Harvest Excursion Tickets at half 
rates to points in the farming regions of the 
West, Southwest and Northwest. For tickets 
and further information concerning these 
excursions, call on your nearest C., B. & Q. 
ticket agent, or ad P. S. Eustis, Gen’] 
Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, III. 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, Oakwood Boule- 
vard and Langley Avenue, Chicago. Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, minister. Sunday, Sept. ’ 
14, Mr. Jones will preach at 11 a. m. on Hoff- 
mann’s Picture of Christ and the Rich 
Young Man. 


BEECHAM’S PILLs act like magic ona Weak Stomach. 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter ofacentury. Itis used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails ,to 
assiinilate the food. The Acid Phos- 
phate assists the weakened stomach, 
making the process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComps, Philadelphia, says: 

‘Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess.”’ 

Dr. W. 
says: 

‘The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.”’ 

Dr. T. H. ANDREws, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: 

‘‘A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.”’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 
CAUTION:—Be sure the werd “‘Horsford's”’ is 


rinted on the label. All others are spurious. 
ever sold in bulk. 
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“The Falls of Niagara”’ 
Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract, from the finest instantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive eketches by 
Cuas. Dickens, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
BayARD TayLor, Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
W. D. Howe tts, C. D. WARNER, 
Pror. GILBERT, 
and others. Sent by mail 
lishers’ price, Fifty Cents 
; Oo. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
‘* The Niagara Falis Route," 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


AROUND THE WORLD. 


*“*Kx-Mayor Daniel F. Beatty, of 
Beatty’s Celebrated Organs and 
Pianos, has returned home from a 
tour Around the World.’’—News. 


BEATTY’S ORGANS, 
Only $35; Pianos $130. 
Warranted ten (10) years, 
Write for Catalogue, 


F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
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- Phe Sunday-Schaoal. 
See No. XX., W. U.S. S. Soc’ y Publications.) 


A STUDY OF RELIGION: FIRST SERIES. 


BEGINNINGS: Zhe Legend and the True 
Story. 
I. INTRODUCTORY. 


‘One accent of the Holy Ghost, 
The heedless world hath never lost.’’ 


—Emerson. 
(A) What isa myth? A legend? How 
do they rise and grow? Give illustrations: 


Santa Claus, William Tell, the Dog Gelert, 
Pocahontas, Washington’s hatchet, ‘‘ The 
Robin ’’ in Whittier’s Poems, ‘‘ The Cross- 
bill’? in Longfellow’s Poems. 
The words myth and legend are frequently 
used as synonyms. It will be found conve- 
nientto make this distinction between them: 
A legend is founded upon some event, the 
report of which has been changed as it has 
passed from mouth to mouth; a myth 
begins with a bit of conscious or unconscious 
poetry, the description of some occurrence 
in figurative language. When the figurative 
character is lost sight of and the poem un- 
derstood to be literally true, it becomes a 
myth. If the story of the deluge was 
founded upon the tradition of some actual 
partial flood, subsequently enlarged into a 
universal flood and variously embellished in 
the telling, itisalegend. If, as some think, 
it is a poetical description of the round of 
apparent death and revival through which 
the vegetable world passes every year, it 1s 
amyth. Perhaps it is both. It may have 
begun as a legend and then taken on some 
mythical features. If it began as a myth, it 
was pretty sure to get changed in the telling 
and so become partially legendary. The 
two are closely blended in early literature. 
The myth is at the start the product of the 
imagination. The blunder arises when the 
fancy is mistaken for fact. The legend is 
due to not hearing a thing exactly as it is 
told and not telling it again exactly as it is 
heard, 

Are youamyth-maker? A legend-maker? 
Is gossip a form of legend? Did you ever 
play this game? Form a circle. The first 


the second, the second tells it to the third, 
and so on. The last one writes it out again 
and this result is compared with what the 
first one wrote. Try it, not just ‘for the 
fun of the thing,’’ but seriously. Let every 
one do his best. It is a great art to see and 
hear a thing exactly as it is and then report 
exactly what one has seen and heard, 
neither more nor less. A great art! But is 
there anything more essential? Itlies atthe 
very foundation of personal character and 
the health and happiness of the commun- 
ity. How much unfriendliness and quarrel- 
ing would be avoided if we were not such 
careless legend. makers ! 

(B) What is science? What is history? 
How do they differ from myth and legend ? 
How does knowledge grow? MVoes the race 
have childhood like the individuals? What 
becomes of the old myths and legends ? 

Criticise these definitions. A legend is 
distorted history, a myth is poetical science, 
afterwards mistaken for prose. A legend 
would be true history except for blunders 
in the reporting. A myth would be true 
science, orat least the beginnings of it, if the 
poetry were turned into prose. 

The early myth-maker, who described the 
sun as traveling every day across the hori- 
zon from the east to the west was in his way 
a genuine scientist. He reported things as 
they appeared. Later iuvestigations have 
corrected his mistake. We now know that 
it is the earth that moves instead of the sun. 
Thus knowledge grows. We first think that 
things are what they seem to our senses. 
later, other observations enable us to correct 
these first impressions. But the first im- 
pressions are not pure errors. They contain 
the verm of the later truth. 

The myth is the work of the imagination. 
Do myths abound in ancient literature? Is 
the imayination active in childhood? Note 
some of the resemblances between the phys- 
ical. mental and moral traits of the child 
and the corresponding traits of ancient men. 

Myths and legends, with all their blunders, 
do give us a true history; a history not of 
the times with which they pretend to deal, 
but of the times when they were written. 
The Eden story does not tell us truly how 
mau was made. It doestell us truly what 
was thought about God by the people among 
whom the story grew. Can you see nowthe 
application of our motto from Emerson ? 


Por the Younger Pupils.— Let the teacher 
select from each lesson some points that can 
be made picturesque and entertaining and 
dwell upon these. Take, for instance, Santa 
Claus, William Tell, Pocahontas, Washing- 
ton’s hatchet, etc. Ask them for some local 
legends. In almost every neighborhood one 
can be found associated perhaps with some 
famous house or tree or hill. 


For Older Classes and Teachers’ Meetings. — 
Shall we teach the child first what the race 
learned first? (See Spencer on “ Educa- 
tion.’*) Which came first in the history of lit- 
erature, prose or poetry ? Compare the myth 
and science. How has knowledge grown? 
Was Comte right in claiming that the theo- 
logical was radically different from 


ae 
the scientific, or was the early search for 


one writes out a little story and tells it to. 


ee 
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truth essentially like the later, differing from 
it only in the degree of its success? (See 
Spencer on Comte in his ‘‘ Genesis of Sci- 
ence’’ and other essays. ) 

Por Preparation.— See J/ntroduction {to 
Strauss’s “* Life of Jesus,”’ concerning origin 
of Myths; Also Clodd’s ‘‘ Childhood of the 
orld,’ and Barine-Gould’s ‘‘ Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages.’’ 

uestions and Suggestions.— (Contributions 
solicited. Address H. D. Maxson, Menom.- 
onie, Wis. ) 

Don’t try to teach everything in the les. 
son. Take what will interest the pupil most 
and enlarge upon that as much as the time 
and his advancement will permit. 


—_—_—_——— 
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A Call for Pearline 
brings the best washing com- 
pound in the world, and the 
original one—all others are 
imitations. It costs no more 
than common soap. It does 
more than soap’swork, and half 
of your own besides. Anything 
that needs cleaning can be 
washed with it—without scour- 
ing, rubbing and scrubbing, 
and with absolute safety. 
Make its acquaintance; mill- 
ionsof women call it their best 
friend. Every grocer keeps it, 
because he has constant calls 


for it. 
Beware of jmitations, 1834 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


MISS WILLARD’S PICTURE 


We will receive new yearly subscrib 

: ers to THE UNION SIGNAL at 75 cents 
Till 

Oct. ist 


each till Oct. rst. Or,if you are an 
old subscriber you can send your own 
name and one new one for $1.50 till Oct 
ist only. Add 30 cents for each lovely 
aquarelle tint picture of MISS WII. 
LARD that is wanted. Pictures to 
be delivered in December. Address, 


Woman’s Temperance Publishing Ass'n, 


isi Dea Salle Street, 
CSEIICALSO. 


A Novel and Attractive Entertainment 


FOR CHURCHES, LODGES, ETC. 


The Japanese Wedding in 
High 


Only. 


Life. 

Can make from 850.00 to 8200.00 every time. Ful! 
directions, inclcding costumes furnished at quick 
notice, and rented for 85.00, parties ordering paying 
express charges, For further information address 


Miss CARRIE KNEER, St. Joseph; Mo. 
Corresponding Sec’y of Japanese Committee. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY for YOUNG WOMEN. 


#2d year. Full College and preparatory courses. 
Special advantages for Music ond Ath. Resident phy- 
sician. The Seminary has a fine gymnasium building 
generously equipped for the Sargent system of work. 
and the official records show that delicate girls 
make a marked gain in strength while pursuing regular 
courses Of study. Catalogue with full particulars as to 
entrance requirements furnished upon application. 
Correspondence with regard to admission in fall of 1890, 
or later, isinvited. Rockford Seminary, Rockford 
lI. Sarah F Anderson, Principal. 

Please mention this paper. 


MONTICELLO. 


New buildings, New Furniture, New Pianos, 
New Equipments, Beautiful Situation. 


Opens Sept. 26. Full and superior Faculty. De 
pernents for English, Latin, Greek, German, 
ench, Science, Music, Art, etc. Send for infor- 

mation to Miss H. N. HASKELL, prmctees 
Godfrey, iinois. 


Girls’ Higher School, 


479 and 481 Dearborn av., Chicago, Fifteenth year 
begins Sept. 7. Boarding and Day School for Youn 
Ladies and Children. Fallcourses of study, includ: 
ing preparation for college. Excellent houses thor- 
oe hats RE BECCA SI ICE, 
; A S. RICE, A. M., ms 
\ MISS MARY E. BEEDY, A.M.” {Principal 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 


Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 
Frederick B. Knavp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury. Mass. 
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Sample Package of 24 sheets 
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